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ON THE BORDERLINE: According to Western 
news services, Russian troops on the Polish border have been 
placed on a high state of alert, and are ready to mobilize if 
labor unrest in Poland continues as it has for the past month. 
Soviet authorities have denied the charge, stating that 
“troops in the trans-Carpathian area as well as those in other 
areas are living a normal life.” Meanwhile, the Carter 
Administration, apparently trying to humor the incoming 
Reaganites, has declared that “it would be a serious mistake 
for any government to assume that in a period of transition 
between one administration and the next that the American 
government would lack either the will or the ability to 
repond.”’ In other words, “‘if you cross the line, we might nuke 
va,” 


IN) FROM THE COLD: Bernadine Dohrn, one of the 
most significantly radical activists of the Students for a 
Democratic Society era, surrendered to authorities 
Wednesday after 11 years of life underground. Dohrn will 
now face charges stemming from a riot in 1969 in which she 
allegedly flattened a police officer with a club. Following on 
the heels of such noteworthy surrenders as Abbie Hoffman’s 
and Mark Rudd’s, Dohrn’s actions mark the apparent end of 
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a decade of underground heroes. Thank god we still have D. 
B. Cooper. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR DOOMSDAY: 
All records of the draft registration required of 19 and 20- 
year-old American men last July may have to be destroyed, if 
the Supreme Court upholds a challenge to the draft on 
constitutional grounds. A federal court in Philadelphia ruled 
last July that current draft laws were unconstitutional 
because only men were obligated to register and serve. The 
Supreme Court agreed to test that ruling Monday. If it is 
upheld, women will have to be included by Congress in the 
Military Selective Service Act as potential draftees. The 
Philadelphia court recommended inclusion of women on the 
grounds that they “‘serve a useful role in the military and 
provide important skills. Flexibility is not enhanced but in 
fact limited by the complete exclusion of women.” 


HOW LONG HAS THIS BEEN GOING ON? 
The military government in El! Salvador has announced that 
the ‘‘temporary state of seige”’ which was declared last March 
will be continued another month following the murder of 12 
more leftists. The prohibition of mass demonstrations, and 
the suspension of constitutional guarantees has been the 
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junta’s response to the public outrage inspired by right-wing 
terrorism. Meanwhile, the Maximiliano Hernandez Brigade, 
areactionary para-military group which is supplied indirectly 
by US arms, has claimed reponsibility for the murders. 

Hopes that the arms supplies would be terminated soon were 


‘destroyed last week when President-elect Reagan pledged to 


continue military and economic aid to El Salvador. 


GAG ORDER: Christmas vacation means that many of 
us will be on the road, so here’s a travel tip from the AP wire 
service: it might be a good idea to give the Sambo’s in Ventura 
a miss on the way south. The Ventura County District 
Attorney’s office is filing a $1 million lawsuit against the 
popular watering spot for ‘“‘reports of rats and mice on teh 
premises,” green roast beef, and flea infestation. Said public 
health investigator Mike Thomas, ““We have reports from 
patrons stating that while they were drinking a cup of coffee, 
they had a cockroach surface.” A statement released by 
Sambo’s claimed that “all violations identified by the County 
Environmental Health Department have been corrected and 
all personnel responsible have been replaced. A spokesman 
for Sambo’s said, ‘“‘Sambo’s is just being made to suffer the 
consequences of the sins of past management.” The rodents 


and cockroaches were unavailable for comment. 
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Grade option 


Moll’s “fo-it’” solution 


by Stuart Leavenworth 


Claiming that it would ‘‘appease hundreds of parents and 
kids at the front gate,’ Dean of Admissions Richard Moll 
urged faculty at the November 26 Academic Senate meeting 
to consider adopting a letter grade option at UCSC. 

Moll, dubbed ‘“‘Dr. Fix-it” in a recent Time Magazine 
article, said that the current Narrative Evaluation System 
(NES) “is a considerable handicap to attracting more 
students,” and that “if only there were an option,” then 
UCSC would have greater appeal to prospective candidates. 

During his 20-minute speech Moll also proposed elimi- 
nating the “unrecorded flunk” at UCSC, converting one 
residential college to a women’s college, and building a larger 
swimming pool to increase enrollments. It was the grade- 
option recommendation, however, which was clearly at the 
core of his proposals. 

“I don’t want to do away with the Narrative Evaluation 
System,” Moll declared. ‘‘I am suggesting, instead, a minor 
modification to the present system which will appease 
hundreds of parents and kids at the front gate, where I think 
we almost have them wanting to pass through.” 

Moll said that under his plan, the grade option would be 
limited to non-freshman and introductory courses. ‘Students 
could take freshman and /or introductory courses without the 
threat of a grade. Following that, students would have the 
option of a grade in every course, plus the narrative 
evaluation. Since we offer that option already in Science and 
Math, this would not be a dramatic change.” 

Moll, who is the author of the best-seller, ‘‘Playing the 
Private College Admissions Game,” used statistics from a 
study completed this year by UCSC sociologist Dane Archer 
to show, as he put it, that ‘The Narrative Evaluation System 
is an obstacle” to potential applicants. In the study, 500 
students from UC Berkeley and UC Santa Barbara were 
asked their opinions of UC Santa Cruz. According to Moll, 
many of those queried “explicitly cited our grading system as 
the most negative feature” of the university. 

‘We find this so often on the road in secondary schools,” 
Moll said. **These ambivalent students seemed to feel that an 
ungraded university had many positive features, but that it 
would be disadvantageous for a student’s achievements and 
career advancement.” 

He added that “this strikes us as unfortunate in many ways, 
because our Survey data suggests that the salience of our 
controversiaY grading system has eclipsed other excellent 
features of this university.” 

Before bemg lured to Santa Cruz by Chancellor Sinsheimer 
last year, ll became nationally famous for his success in 
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the East Coast. Both of those institutions used a traditional 
letter-grade system for evaluating student work. 

Two years ago UCSC faculty—at a sparsely attended 
Academic Senate meeting—voted to adopt a grade option 
system for all courses at UCSC. However, following student 
demonstrations and other forms of opposition against the 
grade option, the proposal was defeated in a faculty-wide 
election. In his speech Moll recognized UCSC’s past history 
with the issue. 

“I’m not the first one to stand here and make this 
proposal,” Moll said. “‘I’m the new kid on the block, and one 
who is not inside academic planning. But the Admissions 
Office must comment on these matters. We’re not only the 
mouthpiece of the institution to any number of people not 
sophisticated in education, we are also the eyes and the ears 
out there among the great unwashed.” 

Moll added that ‘“‘while you are reviewing options to the 
Narrative Evaluation System in appropriate committees, 
why not reconsider the unrecorded flunk also? Too many out 
there on the road say to us, ‘We hear you can’t flunk out of 
Santa Cruz.’ Of course, that means to them that we’re not as 
rigorous as Berkeley or Stanford. I vote for a ‘recorded 
failure.’ The best candidates want rigor. They feel that their 
secondary schools have, in any number of ways, short- 
changed them. I feel we should give them rigor.”” A member 
of the faculty corrected Moll by noting that “Stanford also 
has an unrecorded flunk.” 

Following the Academic Senate meeting, Moll told City 
on a Hill that he thinks the grade option could improve the 
efficiency of the NES. ‘‘My opinion is that if there is a contest 
between narrative evaluations and grades it will strengthen 
the narrative evaluations. It seems to me that some people 
fear the NES is.so weak indeed, as it now stands, that grades 
will threaten the Narrative Evaluation System. Well, if 
grades threaten it, then I applaud that. I applaud it because it 
will force the NES to become more efficient. It is appalling 
that there are currently over.3,000 narrative evaluations from 
last quarter which haven't been returned to students yet.” 

When asked whether a grade-option could have a negative 
effect on retention of current students, Moll replied: “So be it. 
My hunch is that the demand for the institution will be so 
much greater with the grade option that there will be an 
exchange of students coming and going. However, I would be 
very surprised if a minor change like the grade option would 
drive away students, as though the pure Narrative Evaluation 
System was the symbol of everything the university stands 
for.”” 

Moll is a member of the Academic Senate, but his 
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ADMISSIONS 


Richard Moll 
speech—an unprecedented one considering that an Admis- 
sions officer has never addressed the faculty body in UCSC’s 
history —cannot be considered a formal proposal for a grade 
option. For such a proposal to be brought before the faculty, 
certain Academic Senate committees—probably the Com- 
mittee on Courses and Curriculum—will have to draw out an 
official proposition’ and present it before the Academic 
Senate at their next meeting. That meeting will be held on 
January 28 at 3 pm, in the Performing Arts Concert Hall. 
Many faculty members say they think it is likely that the 
grade option will be officially proposed next quarter. “It is 
very possible,”’ said John Dizikes, chairperson ofthe Council 
of Provosts, “that this issue will return. Certain faculty 
members have pushed for the grade-option for a long time; 
have orchestrated their opinions to the administration, and 
are now having it presented to the Academic Senate under the 
guise of an admissions issue. I think the reason that it is being 
brought up at this time (right before Winter Break) is because 
they think that there will be very little opposition from the 
students.” ' 
When contacted, Moll denied the charge claiming, “I am 
not serving as a guise for other interests.” 


the last day. 


to sign up fora City on a Hill internship for Winter Quarter. Learn 
how to write and how to be part of a working weekly newspaper, and 
get five units of credit for it. Just call Stephanie at Coop Ed at 
extension 2396 or 2368 for more information. That’s all it takes. 
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Keeping track 
of our money 


by Pat Kelly 


Well, it’s not tuition, but it’s certainly a lot of money we'll 
be paying to the Regents in a few days. Some people may 
wonder what exactly happens to our Reg Fee money, and if 
there is any way to control it. ; 

The Registration Fee that we pay each quarter is the sum of 
various fees for campus and system-wide services. A comp- 
lete breakdown and description can be found in the General 
Catalog. The basic fees are Education Fees ($100 per 
quarter), College Membership fees ($8), the Transit System 
Fee ($8), a facilities fee ($16) and a program fee ($2). 

The largest part of the total ($143 per quarter) is “Univer- 
sity Registration Fee.” This fee provides the eampus with 
approximately $2.6 million to support campus services 
which are “‘complementary to, but not part of, the instruc- 
tional program.” This includes the Health Center, the 
Counseling Center, the Office of Physical Education and 
Recreation, the Campus Activities Office, Cooperative 
Education and the campus shuttle services. The decision on 
allocating these funds is ultimately the Chancellor’s. How- 
ever, the Registration Fee Advisory Committee conducts a 


review of the campus units and submits an extensive budget 
recommendation to the Chancellor. The Reg Fee Committee 
has substantial influence on the final budget. In the past, the 
Chancellor has approved their recommendations with only 
minor changes. 

The Committee (consisting of eight students and four 
faculty/staff members) has begun meeting and discussing 
campus priorities for next year’s budget. They will be 
conducting a survey of all students to find out their views on 
student services. This survey will ask us to evaluate the 
importance of all the services and rank them as if we were 
allocating the money to the units. This is our big chance to 
show how we want our reg fee money spent on this campus. 
The value of the survey cannot be overestimated—last year 
the committee based their budget priorities on the survey 
results. 

The Reg Fee Committee’s budget process lasts the entire 
year and culminates with a final budget recommendation that 
goes to the Chancellor. The recommendations includes a 
description of all units, the Committee’s suggested budget 
levels and a justification for each unit’s funding level. During 
the year, the Committee will also propose a Reg Fee level for 
the next year to the Chancellor. He then submits a figure to 
President Saxon, who finally decides the fee. level. The 
committee will also allocate money for special programs or 
projects out of surplus or capital improvement funds. Last 
year the committee recommended funding numerous projects 
out of surplus funds; some examples are Spring Thing, the 
pilot CORE Counsel (which funds campus-wide organiza- 
tions) and some short-term student-run activities. 

Though the deadline for budget requests from existing 
student service units has passed, the committee is accepting 
budget requests for new programs and services to be funded 
next year. 

The committee’s responsibilities to the campus commun- 
ity and to the Chancellor are taken very seriously by the 
members; they attempt to provide services of interest and 
benefit to the campus as a whole and to specific groups. 


Given their limited resources it’s close to impossible to 
satisfy everyone. 

In Winter Quarter the committee will be reviewing budget 
requests from the campus’ student services units. Their 
modus operandi will be to investigate each services’ pro- 
gram, its effectiveness and potential changes; to conduct 
interviews with unit heads; and to discuss the value of each 
program in the context of the entire campus community's 
goals. The committee will also rely heavily on the results of 
the survey to gauge students’ priorities. Since it has a student 
majority, the committee’s recommendations may well reflect 
the interests of students. This year the committee hopes to 
maintain greater communication with the campus at large by 
disseminating information to the campus media and possibly 
by holding a ‘‘Reg Feé Forum” to answer questions and hear 
complaints. 
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This survey is our big chance to 
show how we want our 
reg fees spent. 
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All Registration Fee Advisory Committee meetings are 
open—you can even join in the discussion. The committee 
operates out of the Student Affairs Office in Central Services. 
The Reg Fee Secretary, Francesca Hampton (X 4446), can 
give you times and dates of future meetings and can place you 
on the agenda if you have a request for the committee. The co- 
chairmen for the group this year are Bruce Moore, Director of 
Student Services, and John Dizikes, Chair of the Counsel of 
Provosts. A list of all the members should be in the college 
activities offices by next quarter. But the surest, fastest way of 
communicating to the Registration Fee Committee is by 
answering the Reg Fee survey coming out this Winter Quarter! 


by Barbara Banfield 


Sh oe 
An investigation earlier this year by the federal Office of 


Civil Rights (OCR) found that ‘Watsonville Community 
Hospital is not in compliance with Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964.” The hospital was informed of its violations in 
an OCR report of September !7, 1980, which noted that 
inquiries concerning citizenship or immigration status made 
prior to hospital admission, and an insufficient number of 
Spanish-speaking bilingual personnel, have the “effect of 
subjecting individuals to discrimination because of their 
national origin.” 

The investigation of the hospital was made in response to 
an administrative complaint filed with OCR by the Weltare 
Education and Legal Assistance Center (WELAC) in 

March, 1980. The complaint arose primarily out of the 
experience of a young Spanish-speaking woman who in 1978 
went to Watsonville Community Hospital for treatment of 
appendicitis. According to her affidavit (which was submit- 
ted to the OCR), a staff member at the hospital asked to see 
her green card, the document issued by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to registered aliens. 

According to federal law, any hospital that has received 
Hill-Burton funds. as Watsonville Community has, must 
provide needed medical care to “indigents” regardless of 
their citizenship or immigration status. But the feelings of 
those at WELAC is that any question about immigration 
status is in effect a barrier to non-documented people seeking 
medical care. 

Members of the hospital administration state that proof of 
legal residency was never a requirement for treatment or 
admission. They explain that it is only asked at admission in 
order to determine if a patient is eligible for Medi-Cal or the 
Santa Cruz County medical care coverage (Medi-Cruz). 

However, OCR officials noted that pre-admissions ques- 
tions concerning citizenship status, which are directed to 
Spanish-surnamed or limited-English-speaking persons, could 
be used to “deny services to those persons, or have the effect 
of inhibiting those persons from seeking services.” For this 
reason it was determined that any practice of making inquiries 
into citizenship status prior to admission was a violation of 
Title VI guidelines and as such must be discontinued. 

The hospital has already responded to this PCR finding. 
According to Paul Estes, Assistant Administrator of the 
hospital, those staff members involved with patient admis- 
sions have been instructed that no inquiries regarding 
citizenshp are to be made prior to admission. Any questions 
about citizenship or immigration status which appear on 
Medi-Cal or county medical care forms have already been 
deleted. 

But in its investigation OCR found other problems in 
delivering health care to Spanish-speaking residents of the 
area. For example, it discovered that “more than 46 percent 
of the hospital's patients are of Hispanic origin’ and many of 
them are limited in their ability to speak English. It also noted 
that there were no Spanish-speaking employees on nine of the 
22 shifts at the hospital. 

The hospital administration, in attempting to deal with 
communication problems which might arise, had distributed 
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Watsonville hospital 
Discrimination charged 


a brochure advising non-English-speaking patients to bring an 
interpreter with them. OCR found this advice to be unaccep- 
table since “the unofficial interpreter is often unable to 
understand concepts or official terminology he or she is being 
asked to translate,” and that “the very presence of the 
unofficial interpreter may serve to obstruct the flow of 
communication to the hospital, since the client would be 
naturally reluctant to disclose or discuss intimate details of 
personal and family life” in front of the neighbor or 
acquaintance acting as interpreter. For these reasons, OCR 
has mandated that,"‘the hospital must provide an interpreter 
even when the patient brings his or her own interpreter since 
the hospital has no way of assuring the competency of the 
unofficial interpreter.” 

OCR is also requesting the hospital to develop a written 
plan for recruiting more bilingal staff, especially at the 
professional level. The hospital estimates that currently 20.5 
percent of its personnel are bilingual, with 14.5 percent 
Spanish-English bilingual. It also notes that four out of six 
emergency room doctors are Spanish-English bilingual. 

Estes feels that the OCR suggestions on hiring more 
bilingual professionals are “good ideas” but, he continues, 
“the resources aren't out there.”’ Doctors and nurses are hard 
to find regardless of whether they are bilingual, says Estes, 
and for this reason, “it’s not a problem we have any control 
over. We're doing as good a job as we can do and I’d 
challenge anyone to show me a hospital that’s doing better.”” 
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Other hospital personnel feel, as Estes does, that the 
WELAC complaints and the findings of the OCR investiga- 
tion are not merited. An emergency room ward clerk, Celia 
Organista, was angered by the allegations and the investiga- 
tion. “I try hard to‘help the Mexican people because Iam 
Mexican. Personally I know many people here who try very 
hard. in 

A group of hospital staff members pooled their money to 
take out a full-page advertisement in the Watsonville Register- 
Pajaronian to express their view that the OCR findings are 
“unfair, inaccurate and insulting to the highly ethical and 
professional standards of health care rendered at the hospital.” 

WELAC attorney Jonathan McCurdy was glad to see this 
employee-sponsored advertisement. He feels that because 
many in the Watsonville area may hesitate to go to Commu- 
nity hospital because of immigration status, “the staff 
response will hopefully open the gates even wider.’ Also, 
McCurdy noted that “these apparently small changes, ’ such 
as removing questions about citizenship from forms filled out 
before admissions, “‘are big things.” These questions were 
barriers to health care for many who may have feared 
deportation. 

The issues explored in this article are just one aspect of 
health care problems in the South County area. Future 
articles will examine the problems of farmworker health, 
pesticide poisonings and primary health care for South 
County residents. 
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Finding 
housing — 
downtown 


by Rickie Seifried 


As most students looking for housing in the community 
know, Santa Cruz can be a difficult place to secure a home. 
The low vacancy rate, coupled with high rents, only add to the 
area’s highly competitive market for suitable accomodations. 
To help mitigate the situation, the Off-Campus Housing 
Office provides housing information and services to UCSC 
students. 

Their most obvious service is the Rental Listing Program, 
which furnishes information about available rentals, such as 
houses to share and separate units to rent. All new listings are 
posted daily and then placed in regularly updated rental 
listing books: In addition, students looking for housing can list 
themselves as available roommates. Other students interested 
in finding a roommate can look in the Roommate Available 
listing book for a person with compatible housing needs. 
Potential roommates often stumble into one another while 
searching for living accomodations in the Off-Campus 
Housing Office. 

Along with rental listings, the Off-Campus Housing Program 
provides tenant’s rights counseling. This service is for 
students who wish to learn more about their legal rights and 
responsibilities as tenants, or are experiencing a rental 
dispute with either their landlord or housemate(s). Although 
there are no lawyers in the office, the staff can provide 
information on options available under the law, legal materials 
and referral to attorneys as needed. To eliminate possible 
misunderstandings between you and your landlord or house- 
mates(s), we suggest that all rental agreements be put in 
writing and that each party retain a copy of the signed 
document. Model Roommate Agreements and Rental Agree- 
ments: are available in the: OCH Office. These forms can 
make cear the responsibilities agreed to by both parties. For 
students with unresolved rental problems, the Off-Campus 
Housing Office, in conjunction with the Rental Information 
and Mediation Service (RIMS) offers a third-party media- 
tion program. RIMS is located in the Louden Nelson 
Community Center at 30.1 Center Street, Santa Cruz. 

Lastly, tenant materials such as reprints of California Civil 
Codes pertaining to rental housing, a Small Claims Court 
Brochure, sample letters to landlords, a renters’ insurance 
brochure, and rental application forms are available upon 
request. A brochure entitled “ Living Off-Campus: A Tenant's 
Handbook” has also been written as a general guide to finding 
and keeping a satisfactory living situation. 

If you have housing concerns or questions, visit or call the 
Off-Campus Housing Office. We are located in Central 
Services, Room 104, and can be telephoned at 429-4435. 
The office is open weekdays from 9 am to 4 pm. 
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Business management 


The 
Japanese 


have the 


answer 


by Levi O’Brion 


Perhaps you've noticed that one of every four cars that you 
meet on the road is either a Toyota, Datsun, Honda, or 
Mazda. If you happen to drive one yourself, you don’t need 
me to tell you that great gas mileage and quality workmanship 
prompted you to choose it over an American auto. 

But as you whisk happily along, passing gas pumps right 
and left, automakers in Detroit search desperately for ways to 
battle the onslaught of Japanese imports already cornering 25 
percent of the American market. Motor City has been 
unsuccessful so far in convincing Washington and the ITC 
(International Trade Commission) to impose import quotas, 
and the Japanese themselves aren’t quick to voluntarily slow 
exports. 

Japan’s prolific auto industry is only one of many that are 
far ahead of competitors in other nations. Although few 
Americans truly understand why Japanese industry is so 
successful, one thing is certain: US corporate management is 
looking to Japan for ideas on how to revitalize slumping 
industry. 

‘We characterize them as somehow terrific but we don’t 
know why,” said Tom Rohlen, former UCSC anthropology 
professor in a lecture last Monday at Cowell College. Rohlen 
serves as a liaison between businesses in the two countries. 
“There are some differences between us,” he added, “but we 
only have a once-across-the-surface understanding of 
Japanese business management.” 

Let the facts speak for themselves. Japan’s gross national 
product is expected to register a healthy 6 percent increase 
over last year while US productivity shows an increase of 
only 2.8 percent. US consumer prices are soaring at a 13 
percent annual rate, while the Japanese manage to hold theirs 
below 6 percent. Japan’s healthy economy is further reflected 
by a low unemployment rate—1.8 percent compared to 7.6 
percent in the US. 

How do the Japanese do it? According to Rohlen, 
management style is the key factor. The salient differences 
between Japanese and US corporate management are: 1) the 
emphasis on long-term capital investment instead of short- 
term profit, 2) encouraging employees to stay with one 
company instead of transferring, and 3) “bottom up” deci- 
sion-making, where employees at all levels are encouraged to 
participate, as opposed to “top down” decision-making. 
where policy is dictated by an elite few. 

“There is much greater belief in hands-on management in 
Japan,” said Rohlen. Every new employee, whether man- 
agement material or not, spends a year in overalls rattling 
away at nuts on the assembly line. Even the top managers are 
expected to spend one week a month talking with “line 
workers.” In essence, they are told to get down with the 
troops they are leading and stay there. 

“It’s like the Chancellor spending one hour a day in class,” 
mused Rohlen. 

Japanese quality control managers, unlike their American 
counterparts, listen intently to line workers for improvement 

suggestions. Who else would know more about the machines 
than the workers themselves? 

US management is just beginning to see that a long-term 
perspective and consensual decision-making may be two 
very effective ways of addressing complex problems that 


an 


arise in today’s business world. The traditional “quick fix” 
solution, it is felt, may be largely ineffective in the long run. 
US corporate managers are trained to bring forth fresh 
(although untried) ideas to remedy company ailments or to 
keep profit margins up. “If you ask a manager in the US how 
long he will stay, the answer is always two or three years, and 
often they don’t have that,” said Rohlen. 

Thus, they have to work their “magic” against time 
pressures. Attention is focused on immediate, often drastic 
changes and little, if any, foresight is given to the long-term 
needs. 

The Japanese manager, on the other hand, expects to 
devote a lifetime toward his or her company. “Japanese 
managers have long time frames because they are likely to be 
around when the results turn up,”’ said Rohlen. 

Friendships are easily cultivated in the stable, continuous 
environment. Occasionally colleagues are transferred over- 
seas, yet the strong bonds remain. It's common to find these 
friendships as key links in business transactions. 

“They put together deals where trust is the fundamental 
element,” said Rohlen. They are way ahead of US corpora- 
tions in this respect. 

These salient managerial methods may be transferable to 
US corporations. However, the subtle, more complex notions 
rooted in Japan’s unique ‘‘corporate culture” may not be. 
Everyone knows who the boss is in a Japanese corporation. 

“Once there is a consensus you don’t undermine the 
authority,” said Rohlen, adding that “they have. created a 
corporate culture that recognizes authority as a given.” 

In return for their submission to authority, the workers are 
taken care of in a paternalistic fashion not found in Western 
corporations. . 


y 
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After World War II, the Japanese government declared 
industrialization the national goal. The tight-knit, homo- 
geneous population quickly adopted an ‘industrial personal- 
ity;” one that unquestioningly obeys authority and subverts 
its own needs to those of the organization. Loyalty to 
organizational structure, however, doesn’t appear to be the 
worker’s primary feeling. Instead, it may be group motivation 
that catalyzes loyalty to the company. Group solidarity is 
emphasized through company outings, and in fact, is en- 
couraged in all facets of society. 

Consequently, highly individualistic Americans, who often 
look upon groups with uneasiness if not suspicion, will 
probably never fully appreciate Japanese management style. 

But that’s not to say it isn’t being tried. A Honda factory 
recently opened in Ohio—the heart of blue-collar America. 
Workers were taken aback when the Japanese management 
asked them to design their own job description. Workers were 
also asked to acquaint themselves with all of the assembly 
line positions—not just one. Instead of interviewing pro- 
spective employees individually, the Japanese managers 
interviewed applicants and their families. These innovative 
approaches encourage flexibility of skill, worker participa- 
tion with management, and group solidarity among families. 

Japanese corporations are headed by experienced managers 
who are sensitive to workers’ needs and who feel a deep sense 
of loyalty to the organization and its long-term welfare. They 
possess a long-term time perspective which allows for the 
balanced, integrated approach to planning and problem- 
solving necessary in today’s complex business world. Yet 
flexibility is not sacrificed; they have successfully proven 
their adaptability to changing conditions and will continue to 
do so. 


The worker in Japan and the US 


In a world becoming dominated by large, impersonal 
organizations, the Japanese have shown theirs can be 
remarkably efficient while retaining a sense of compassion 
for workers. Yet fromthe western point of view, the degree of 
social control appears profound. One wonders what the 
psychological costs are to the individual who, in essence, 
sells themself to the company. ey 

To the Japanese, whose recent history has been dominated 
by rigid conformity and submission to authority, the cost may 
indeed be trivial. But to the westerner who values freedom of 
choice, the cost is exceedingly high. Subverting one’s needs 
and desires in order to meet the needs of GM or any large 
bureaucratic organization to the degree the Japanese do is 
simply asking too much. Such values appear antithetical to 
the near-narcissistic search for “meaning” many Americans 
are engaged in. 

‘Most Japanese feel ambivalent about authority and their 
organizations,”’ said Rohlen. Only when they travel to the 
West do they see just how “loyal” they are. 

Apparently, the Japanese have internalized the rules and 
needs of the organization to the point of ritualization. 


Familiar to Americans are Japanese workers gathered in 
groups singing the company song, “Grow industry, grow, 
grow, grow.”’ Corporate domination is so pervasive in this 
highly organized society that the dichotomy between the 
workplace and the home that persists in the West is blurred 
in Japan. Loyal company men are expected to work late 
hours and Saturdays as a matter of duty. ‘‘Family interests 
are clearly set aside,” said Rohlen. 

While motivation may lie in groups, so do the mechanisms 
of social control. As Rohlen aptly points out, authority is 
enforced “somewhere in the process in which they build 
groups and not in the structure (of the organization)...and 
they are exceptionally astute in. ways of directing and 
manipulating large groups of people.” Conflicts arise in many 
Americans when the deeply rooted ideal of individuality 1s 
challenged by having to conform to the demands of an 


institution. Conflicts of this nature rarely occur in the minds 


of most Japanese. Conforinity has been and wail ve the rule. 
“Who am I?” is rarely asked. It need not be. The company 
has the answer. 


—Levi O’Brion 
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Genetic ambiguity 


® 


by Daniel Heller 


In its never ceasing quest to further the horizons of its 
réaders, City on a Hill sent reporter Daniel Heller on a 
mission to interview the Chancellor, an expert in the field of 
genetic science, on a topic of ever-increasing importance, 
genetic engineering. A few weeks and a few bail bonds later, 
Heller dragged in what looked like what had once been a tape 
recorder and the following manuscript: 

“It seems paradoxical that a living organism emergent 
from the evolutionary process after billions of years of blind 
circumstance should undertake to determine its own future 
evolution. The process is perhaps analagous to that of the 
mind seeking to understand itself. In both cases it is uncertain 
whether the attempt can possibly be successful. Nonetheless, 
at this point perhaps we had best step back and reconsider 
what it is we are about.” 

—Bob Sinsheimer, “The Presumptions of Seathaee 
—Bob Sinsheimer, ‘“‘The Presumptions of Science,” 
DAEDALUS, Spring ’78 


CHP: What is your background in genetics ? 

Sinsheimer: 1 got involved with genetics when it was a 
relatively new field. Although DNA was discovered over one 
hundred years ago, it was only in the mid-40s that it was 
identified as the genetic material, and even then there was 
some residual doubt. When I began to get involved with it, 
in the mid to late40s, research methods to isolate DNA were 
just coming out. I studied nucleic acids, which at that time 
were being discovered as essential to the study of genetics. 
From that I moved to the study of viruses, from which we 
extracted the entire DNA molecule. This DNA was infective 
by itself, so that was a major step to the recognition that DNA 
did contain all the genetic information. 

CHP: What are your feelings about the current commer- 
cialization of genetic engineering? 

Sinsheimer: First, | should say that in the scientific community 
my view is not the mean, or median, on this issue. I have a 
number of concerns. I’m concerned that now that things will 
have commercial value, there will be a tendency towards 
secretiveness among scientists. I used to send out hundreds of 
cultures to scientists across the country, and the whole thing 
was completely open, but now there could be hesitation to 
have open exchange because of the potential value of certain 
work or certain organisms or enzymes. Also, there could be 
efforts to direct research along lines that would be profitable 
for business instead of good for the science, to control the 
research along commercial lines. 

The body of knowledge that comprises the science of 
genetic engineering has :nostly come in the past 30 or so 
years, and the research has been almost entirely funded by 
g overnment money. You've got people trained and doing their 
research with public money, people’s taxes. And it bothers 
me that now, people who will make relatively minor increments 
in the field, scientifically, will be in a position to reap great 
commercial benefit. In other words, it seems to me the 
rewards belong to the public because the public paid for this 
whole thing. 

I have no doubt that useful things can be done with this 
technique and this science. You can make available products 
which would otherwise be very difficult to provide. But you 
must consider that this research was not initiated with 
commercial concerns in mind, but rather it was the attempt of 
scientists to answer their own scientific questions, and it has 
been very successful at that. 
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CHP: What do you see as the most pressing issues in genetic 
engineering ? 
Sinsheimer: There are anumber of concerns, and I have been 
one who has voiced them. One is that there might be some 
hazardous organisms produced. That concern has been 
reduced in recent years, but I don’t believe it has disappeared 
as much as some people would like to think. I would point out 
that there are still some experiments forbidden by federal 
guidelines and that fact alone shows that you probably could 
do some fairly dangerous things. And then the question 
becomes, are you likely to do that inadvertently? I’m not sure 
we know all that much, and there is a tendency to become 
overconfident, to think that since nothing has happened so 
far, we don’t have to worry about it, and then we extend our 
research and our techniques to areas and circumstances we 
know a lot less about. 

I have what I guess would be an aesthetic concern relating 
to patenting forms of life. You start out patenting a bacteria, 
but if you can patent a bacteria then you can patent a yeast, 
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and it you can patent a yeast, you can patent a fruit- 
fly...Where do you draw the line? 

Also, you really are creating relatively large numbers of 
organisms that simply haven’t existed before. Some of them 
are bound to get out of the laboratory, and if they find a 
suitable ecological niche they’re bound to become established 
in nature. I don’t think there is any way one can predict the 
subsequent ecological effects. So I do have long-range 
environmental concerns. 

And then I have what I guess you would call social 
concerns. It’s a powerful technique, I’m afraid it will be used 
for military purposes, terrorist purposes, and we don’t know 
how to control that. And I don’t think there is any doubt that 
these techniques will, in a short time, be applied to higher 
organisms. 

That gives rise to two kinds of concerns: on one hand, we 
can produce better crops, better animals, from our point of 
view, but then how much do you want to engineer the world? 
And then there’s the application to human beings. I think it’s 
bound to happen, it’ll happen initially for perfectly legitimate 
medical reasons, repairing genetic defects—it’s hard to argue 
against that, but then you come against some very difficult 
problems. Again, where do you draw the line? I don’t see 
anyone seriously addressing these issues. 

CHP: Do you see a 1984 in our future, as far as the human 
repurcussions of genetic engineering are concerned? 
Sinsheimer: 1 think it’s dangerous to make predictions, 
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especially concerning the future. But looking back, I think all 
these things came a lot faster than anyone predicted. I don't 
think human applications are more than 10 or 20 years away. 
_I don’t want to overstate the case: I’mstill talking about minor 
“applications. Given our present path, I think it’s inevitable. 
All we need is a little more knowledge, and we’ ve got the tools 
to do it. 

CHP: You mentioned the control of research in commercially 
viable directions. How real a possibility is this? 
Sinsheimer: 1 would say aimed, not controlled. I think that 
would be taken for granted in commercial research, but even 
in the university a student might see what might be of real 
commercial value, and that would be a very real temptation, 
as opposed to doing something that would further our 
knowledge or help science. 

CHP: There seems to be a growing pattern whereby the 
creation of new technology creates a simultaneous need for 
that technology on the market. Where digital watches used 
to cost a thousand dollars, they're now $9.95. This creates 
the question of who controls the technology because the 
market grabs it up. In genetic engineering, that seems 
especially scary. zi 
Sinsheimer: I would restate what you said just a bit. That is, 
our whole society is based upon the application of any new 
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knowledge or technology. There are all kinds of structures 
that move it towards that (commercial) kind of application. 
Some scientists are saying, “Well, we’re just acquiring 
knowledge. It’s not our problem what society does with it;:* 
That's areally naive view. We're headed towards a repitition 
of history in the field of genetic engineering. 

CHP: You speak of the possible social benefits of genetic 
engineering —more productive crops, repair of genetic defects, 
even bacteria that clean up oil spills. But in doing this, isnt 
there the other side that you're supporting an already 
ponderous population problem ? Doesn't that showa glaring 
ambiguity in the social benefits of the science? 
Sinsheimer: You were asking me about the positive side of 
genetic engineering. Of course, the other side of that is that 
you’re supporting a population you can’t afford to uphold. 
There is an ambiguity to all medical innovation. I don’t have 
all the answers, I won’t pretend this is a simple subject. It’s 
not. But it’s about time we started asking the questions. 


Post Scriptum: The author strongly urges you to read the 
Chancellor’s article in the Spring '78 issue of DAEDALUS, 
Journal of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, in 
which he asks the questions concerning these and other 
issues of science, and even answers a few questions in the 
process. 
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Where credit is due 


by Meriweather Jones 


All of us students must at some time decide where to put 
our meager assets. If you’re looking for a progressive 
alternative to the big banks or savings and loans, you might be 
interested in the Santa Cruz Community Credit Union 
(SCCCUV). 
from banks and from other credit unions. Banks act as 
“financial intermediaries;’’ that is, they allow us to pool our 
savings that can be loaned to other individuals or businesses 
while we still have access to them on short notice. All of 
which would be fine if only we knew to whom and for what use 
this money was being loaned. But because banks are profit- 
motivated businesses, and we are merely customers, they 
have'no obligation to tell us where our savings go. So long as 
they continue to give us a small share of those profits, in the 
form of interest on savings, most of us don’t care. That, ina 
nutshell, is our role in banking: we say, ‘Here, take this 
money, invest it wherever you can get the fattest profit, don’t 
tell me where, but give me a split on whatever you come up 
with.” 

Some economists would say that this is ‘‘efficient’’ and 
thus desirable. But are short-run profits the only criterion on 
which we should base our investments? What about invest- 
ments in community and the future fabric of society? 


There is also a major objection to the typical credit union. 
Though better than a bank in that members are owners, most 
credit unions fall far short in that their loans frequently work 
only to encourage more consumerism. While it’s good to 
know that by joining you could hope to obtain a low cost car 
loan, or consolidate your debt (often so as to sink further), 
your savings could work for something more lasting and 
worthwhile. 


Because banks are profit-motivated 
businesses, and we are merely 

customers, they have no obligation 
to tell us where our savings go. We 
tell them to take the money, make 
the fattest profit and give us the split. 


The Santa Cruz Community Credit Union combines 
these ideals with the ““we own it” credit union philosophy. 
Although there are many community development credit 
unions, what makes SCCCU unique is its 60/40 loan policy. 
While 40 percent of the loan money goes to members for 


personal needs, a full 60 percent is earmarked for community 
development lending, in the following order of priority: 1) 
worker-run collectives with an emphasis on community 
betterment; 2) other community organizations; and 3) worker- 
owned businesses (for profit); and 4) the regular small 
business that also help make a community a place to live in 
and not just a place to exist. While depositors earn interest, 
their money goes to help groups like Community Foods, SC 
Trucking Co., Matrix, Community Printers, KUSP, Basic 
Exchange, Wizard of Aud, and Cooperativa Campesina ( 
migrant farm workers’ collective). 

So why hasn’t everyone deposited their money there 
already? There are two major reasons: one is that the Credit 
Union’s newness and consequent smallness don’t allow for 
payment of competitive dividends (interest on savings) as 
yet. The other is that they don’t have share drafts (checking). 
These two drawbacks create a vicious circle whereby people 
who'd like to save there don’t because they feel they should 
wait until these services are available. Yet, as a result, the 
Credit Union’s growth is slowed and these same services 
must be postponed. 

In addition, the SCCCU offers a 10 percent member 
discount good at 40-odd participating businesses in town, as 
well as money orders and deposits/withdrawals by mail. 

For more information on SCCCU, call them at 425-7708, 
or drop in at 817 Pacific Ave., SC. 


As manager of the Broken Egg, I have a final every month — 
I am graded on a combined food & labor percent. When I get close 
to burnout I need a break, just like you must when you 
have finals. 


Take a break — don't burn out — and good luck on your finals. 


— John 
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NO KIDS ACCOMODATED: With the housing 
crunch in Santa Cruz and the lack of family 
rental units, the plight of renters with children 
is a sorry situation. The true population of 
renters in Santa Cruz does not reflect the 
“Good Times” image of young singles with 
comfortable incomes, says Dave Cone of the 
Santa Cruz Housing Action Committee 
(SCHAC). Many families find it harder 
every year to find housing that will accept 
children. ; 

SCHAC, in conjunction ‘with the city 
council housing advisory committee, is in- 
vestigating the extent of discrimination a- 
gainst children in housing in Santa Cruz. 
There will be a public meeting to present the 
first of their findings and to pursue a further 
course of investigation and action on Wed- 
nesday, December 10th at 7:30 at the City 
Hall Employee lounge on the corner of 
Locust and Chestnut. 

The housing advisory committee has ap- 
pointed a task force to look into the problem 
and will be making their recommendations 
sometime in the next month or so. Despite 
the fact that the problem is somewhat hidden 
because many ads or landlords do not expli- 
citly exclude children, the general climate is 
felt. “If you have kids and there is a person 
behind you in line without them, with first, 
last and a deposit, chances are you'd better 
keep looking,”’ said Dave Cone. ; 

The task force needs as much information 
as possible. If you feel you have experienced 
rental discrimination because of your chil- 
dren, please contact Bill Raffo at the City 
Planning Office at 429-3555 or call SCHAC 
at 425-5211. 


PG&E SINKS IN MOSS LANDING: Locally based 
environmental groups concerned about the 
protection of the southern sea otter and the 
possibility of future oil spills in the Monterey 
Bay won a victory last week as PG&E 
announced that it is dropping plans to con- 
struct an expanded oil facility at Moss 
Landing. 

Currently, Moss Landing is capable of 
handling tankers that weigh up to 50,000 
tons. The proposed facility would have made 
it possible for PG&E to receive oil from 
tankers that weigh up to 90,000 tons. 

PG&E originally won approval for the 
project from 11 governmental agencies, in- 
cluding the Coastal Commission, but last 
June the Army Corps of Engineers, holding 
final decision ‘making authority, denied 
PG&E the permit necessary to construct the 


project. 

Colonel John Adsit, in charge of the San 
Francisco district of the Corps of Engineers, 
said that he denied the permit because he was 
concerned about the protection of the sea 
otters and because of public opposition to the 
facility. 

In addition, PG&E spokesperson, Ron 
Rutkowdki said that the company decided to 
withdraw its plans because of ‘‘prospects of 
further regulatory delay caused in part by 
public concern over larger tankers in the 
bay.” 


O'NEILL PLAN OK’D: Amid protests from local 
citizens, the Board of Supervisors, by a 3-2 
decison, approved a specific plan application 
for the O’Neill ranch, a 100 acre parcel in 
Soquel. 

The meeting also produced threats of 
lawsuits from two citizen groups, Save 
Soquel and the Santa Cruz County Well- 
owners Association, and threats of lawsuits 
between two of the supervisors. When super- 
visor Chris Matthews, who voted against the 
proposal remarked, “If you have the bucks, 
you have the vote,” Supervisor Pat Liberty 
said, “You're going to have to prove those 
statements in a court of law.” 

The specific plan now commits the land to 
development of between 242 and 468 units, a 
park, an elementary school, and extension of 
41st Avenue. Now that the specific plan has 
been approved, applicant H.C. Perry can file 
applications for each of the individual pro- 
jects within the specific plan. 


NURSING HOME EXPOSED: Longstanding com- 
plaints about poor care and inadequate staff- 
ing at Capitola Extended Care facility were 
confirmed last week by state health officials. 

Consolidated Liberty Nursing Homes of 
Fresno, operators of Capitola Extended 
Care and 41 additional nursing homes in the 
state, have been fined $75,000 in compen- 
sation for the violations. In addition, they 
have agreed to sell their 42 nursing care 
facilites to Beverly Enterprises of Pasadena, 
a fellow competitor in the nursing home 
business and owner of 44 extended care 
facilities. 

Originally, Capitola Extended Care and 
three other Consolidated Liberty facilities 
had their licenses revoked because of their 
violations, but the revocations have been 
suspended and their licenses have been placed 
on probation for one year. 
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Join the thousands of people 

all across America who are making 

a decent living while making the 

world a better place. 
They work as community 

organizers, issue lobbyists, 

writers editors, public interest * 

researchers and administrators to 

name just a few. And so can you! - 
The work needs doing. The jobs 

are waiting. You'll find them in 

Community Jobs—a monthly 

journal that offers you: 

©. Over 2,000 listings of social 
change jobs each year from 
every region of the country. 

© Scores of exciting internships 
where you can gain valuable 
experience AND college credit. 

© Plus, informative articles, 
interviews, resource listings, 
and “how to’s.” 
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An ideal becoming surreal 


ildred and Ruford Seedhead were looking for a 
M place to send their son Johnny to college. Johnny 
had just graduated from high school, and since 
Ruford had made a killing on government farm subsidies the 
past year, they were on the market for an institution of higher 


learning. 


i SPECIAL ' However, Mildred and Ruford were stumped. They had 
i bd de acre ald Creer | looked through all the college catalogs, read all the collegiate 
i a feccuonad oe arene 4 journals, and even confered with their neighbors, the Pork- 
B subscription right away at the rinds, whose daughter Betsy was attending a prestigious 
§) special introductory rate of just | : 
$5.95 for six months—20". off the § school known as Merced JC. Despite these efforts though, 
Renee 4 the Seedheads had still not come across a college which was 
§ © Payment Enclosed i It’s sort of crass to talk about raingear gir 

to their liking. 
§ 0 Bill Me Later i what with another drought upon us, ; : ‘ 
| i but there’s a rumor of rain rolling in Then one day it happened. While walking down a street in 
Bene i from the sea. So If you’re caught un- their hometown of Dinuba, California, Mildred and Ruford 
t } covered keep us In mind. Petroleum passed by a travel agency. In the window was a large poster 
J} Address | : . ; : ; : 
H r by-products that won't drain you dry. with pictures of a leafy library courtyard, a marine biology 
9 Community Jobs / 1704 R St, NW From $2.95 to $24.50. At the Basic class examining sea specimens, and barefoot girls chatting 


Exchange. The store for creative 
rubber. 


Washington, DC 20009 ag 


with a boy in front of acollege coffee shop. Above the pictures 
was the slogan: ‘‘An Ideal Becoming Real.” The Seedheads 
were sold. — 


y 
“Look Mildred, Uncle Charlié’s Summer Camp!,” Ruford 
ANINEX | -= 


512 FRONT STREET © “Oh gocd! Let’s send i there!’ Mildred was de- 
703 FRONT STREET e lighted. 


425-8085 425-5611 


So the next day the Seedhdads set off for paradise in their 
Stutz Bearcat. It was a fun trip. Johnny sat in the back playing 
with his blasting caps, while Mum and Dad listened to KFAT 
and talked about the price of cherry tomatoes. 

When they arrived at the gate of UCSC, the ambiance was 
beyond their wildest dreams. Rustic buildings and barnyards 
were nestled among rolling, grassy hills; cows peered out 
behind barbed-wire fences; and a clear sky capped the 
scenery with a bucolic wistfulness. In the center of it all, 
students screamed up the main drive on their Peugeot 
mopeds. It was just like home. 

They were greeted at the front gate by the camp counselor. 

“Hi there! You must be the Seedheads. I’m Dick Maul, 
Dean of Admissions.” 

‘Pleased to meet you. I’m Ruford Seedhead. This is my 
wife Mildred...our son Johnny.” 

“Wonderful, wonderful,” said Maul. **Did you have a nice 
ride over? That’s good. I think you'll all be very impressed 
with UCSC. We've made a few changes here which are a 
great improvement. I think you'll see what I mean. Come, let 
me show you around.” 

Maul took the Seedheads on an extensive tour. He showed 
them the new engineering and business schools, the 15 
residential colleges, the nuclear reacter which heated the 
Olympic swimming pool, the new fast-food restaurants, the 
patch of redwood trees which had been preserved as a wildlife 
sanctuary, and of course, the usual items like the leafy library 
courtyard and the barefoot girls in front of the college 
coffeeshop. 

“As you can see, Maul said when the tour was finished, 
“we have progressed as a university while at the same time 
preserving our integrity and our basic values... The 
Seedheads were ecstatic. 

There is one question though,” Ruford said. ‘‘Isn’t it true 
that there are no grades at UCSC?” 

Oh no,”’ Maul replied. ** About four years ago that was the 
case, but upon my urging, they adopted what is known as the 
grade ‘option: students have the choice between a letter 
grade and a narrative evaluation. Lately, however, the NES 
has lost credibility, and I imagine that in time it will be 
eliminated altogether. I would recommend grades for Johnny.” 

“I want grades! I want grades!,” Johnny wailed. 

**That’s a good boy,”’ Maul said. He gave him a lollipop. 

On that note the family went into Maul’s office and signed 
the admissions forms. The year was | 984, and the Seedheads 

had found a place to send their son to college. 
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Attacks on Planned Parenthood Edit 


by Virginia Fitzmaurice, Kate Bernd-Barnett 
& Sarah Barnett 


“There is a right way and a wrong way to have sex. There is 
only one right way and that is in the covenant of marriage. 
When you marry a special girl you want to give that girl 
something you have never given anybody else—a precious 
package.” 

This was part of the message delivered by the three male 
speakers from San Jose and Salinas who addressed an 
audience of 500 at the Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium Monday 
night. The meeting was organized and chaired by the 
Reverend Willard Wolverton who recently came to Santa 
Cruz to serve as Pastor of the Foursquare Gospel Church. 

The meeting was ostensibly called to protest Planned 
Parenthood’s involvement in the Santa Cruz School District’s 
Family Life Education Curriculum, a sex education program. 
Literature distributed by the meeting's sponsors claimed that: 

**Planned Parenthood promotes Sexual Perversion, Homo- 
sexuality, Pornography, Abortion, Family Destruction and 
Population Control.” 

Planned Parenthood received a grant to facilitate a parent- 
teacher curriculum development project on family/life edu- 
cation. Open meetings have been taking place for two months 
and are part of the school board policy to involve parents. 

Monday night’s gathering was organized to address the 
parent-teacher committee’s reluctance to reduce the curricula 
to discussion of mere physiological facts of reproduction. 


\ 

The school board was invited to the meeting. Some of the 
attending members were distressed, having expected an open 
forum. At the beginning of the evening, speakers invoked 
their constitutional right to suppress questions. Dissenting 
parents were told that if they wanted to express their views, 
they were free to rent the hall for the following evening. One 
woman was told to “sit down and shut up. We rented this hall 
for him to talk to us, not you slobs.”’ 

There was more at stake on Monday evening than the 
Santa Cruz County School District. Salinas Attorney Mosley 
Collins encouraged the audience “to see the big picture.” 
Collins stated that the Supreme Court decision against 
prayer in the public schools led to violence, vandalism and 
the lowering of educational standards. He invoked the Bible 
in a tirade against fornication among children, homosexuality 
and abortion. He punctuated his talk with a picture of what he 
said were aborted fetuses in a hospital trash can and statistics 
claiming: 

“In 1960, 90 percent of the women at the marriage altar 
were virgins. Nine percent are virgins today.” He reiterated 
that we must see the big picture or “God will humble us. Iran 
is the beginning of God’s judgement on this nation. We must 
become a Christian nation in order to be saved.” 

The influence of Christian voices in Santa Cruz educational 
programs is part of a larger national picture. This is the first 
known step toward “Christianizing”’ the Santa Cruz school 
system in recent years. 


OPINION 
The grade option revisited 


by Deck Hazen 


The dangers posed by the grade option now, as in the past, 
lie in the ways it will change both the quality of education and 
the quality of the UCSC community. 

The rationale behind this curr oposal Nas suggested 
by UCSC Dean of Admissions Richard Moll) is that it will 
make Santa Cruz more “understandable” and thus, more 
appealing to “the great unwashed.” 

Moll suggests that, because this campus doesn't give 
traditional grades, it doesn’t appearigorous enough and thus 
prospective students will choose of\er schools. 

Although a few surveys show t\at some prospective 
students will choose against Santa Cruz 8n that basis, there are 
a great many reasons for choosing in favor of UCSC (as 
many of us here already know). For example, UCSC has a 
very impressive record for getting its graduates into the most 
sought-after graduate schools and careers. Perhaps UCSC 
would be better served by advertising the positive results of 
the Narrative Evaluation System (NES) and the qualities of 
our way of education. 

If the administration’s plan for grades is successful, and 
the grade option plan passes, it is logical to assume that it will 
bring more competitive students to UCSC, and will produce a 
shift in the educational emphasis (continuing a trend toward 
the “hard” and applied sciences, and away from the social 
sciences and humanities), larger classes, less student-faculty 
contact, and a less “personal” environment. 

It has been suggested that the administration hopes to 
make these changes in an effort to bring UCSC into the mass 
market of the ‘80s, to make UCSC into the traditional 
educational institution it was created to counter, and this, (it 
is argued), will bring UCSC back into the good graces of the 
Regents and remove the threat of cutbacks. 

The question however, lies primarily with the students. If 
students believe there is significant merit to the notion of non- 
competitive education, close student-faculty contact, and an 
emphasis on the liberal arts (as opposed to the more 
commercial sciences), then it is the students who must make 


their wishes know to the faculty and the administration. 

If the students remain inactive, the administration will 
decide (with some participation from the faculty). If the 
students become active in their opposition, there is a chance 
to stop it. 

The issue is not new, nor is the suggestion that students 
will play a critical role in determining its outcome. A grade 
option proposal passed the Academic Senate last year, 
but UCSC students stopped the proposal cold on February 
26, 1979 at a special meeting of the Academic Senate. 

In that meeting, which packed Classroom Unit I, students 
voiced the full range of arguments for rejecting the grade 
proposal, and for improving the quality of the NES system. 
The weight of that sentiment (perhaps coupled with the threat 
of further action) moved the Academic Senate to cancel its 
grading plans. 

But, overcoming this current proposal should not be seen 
as an end in itself. The grade option proposal is merely the 
embodiment of an entire range of concerns stemming from the 
distribution of funds around campus to the tenure process to 
the nature of education in modern society. The success of a 
struggle to defeat the grade option proposal should be seen as 
the beginning of a movement to change the direction of 
higher education at UCSC. 

Sadly, it is often the case that winning one battle can 
result in the end of the struggle. After overcoming one 
obstacle (the “‘main’”’ obstacle), it is easy to retreat from the 
struggle with some sense of satisfaction. 

In addition, it is important to remember that overturning 
the grade option proposal will not “save” the campus. So 
many changes have been made since last year that nothing 
short of a complete restructuring will ever bring UCSC back 
to the level of quality it began with. And yet, by contrast, 
Santa Cruz still stands out as an option to the pasteurized 
“knowledge factories” that most of us came here to avoid. 

For now, we can only await the outcome of faculty 
discussions, but soon, perhaps the beginning of next quarter, 
the issue will come to a full proposal before the Academic 
Senate. At that point students must either act, or allow the 
campus to continue its academic retreat. 
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Stephens elected 


SBPC rep 


Mark Stephens, a Merrill senior running on a socialist- 
feminist platform, has been elected as UCSC’s Student Body 
Presidents’ Council (SBPC) representative for the 1980-81 
school year. 

Stephens, who is majoring in Community Studies and 
Sociology, won 315 of the 1067 ballots cast to capture 29 
percent of the vote. Jeff Ringold of Stevenson was the runner- 
up with 170 votes, and will serve as alternative to Stephens. 

The remaining 582 votes cast were split between the five 
other SBPC candidates running: (in alphabetical order) 
Melinda Babb, Fred Civian, Rick Harvey, Ric Magdaug, and 
Charlie Redinger. 

Although it may not seem like an impressive figure, 18 
percent of the UCSC student body voted, which is higher 
than the turnout for SBPC election in past years. 


Following his victory Wednesday night, Stephens told 
City on a Hill, “The major reason I think I won was because I 
ran on a socialist-feminist platform, and every other candidate 
ran basically on a liberal stance. I think this shows that the 
UCSC student body is concerned about socialist feminist 
issues—affirmative action, sex and race discrimination—and 
they want someone to stress those views as student rep. I 
intend to do that.” 

Since UCSC has no student body government officers, 
Stephens will serve as the only elected representative the 
student body has. As representative, Stephens will help 
appoint the UC Student Lobby Board of Directors, and assist 
with other statewide UC duties. 


—Stuart Leavenworth 


Changes in financial aid 


by India Blair 


On October 3, President Carter signed the Higher Education 
Amendment of 1980. The new act amends Federal student 
aid programs through 1985, and initiates important changes 
in financial assistance programs offered on the UCSC 
campus. Some of the changes took effect October 1, 1980, 
others will become active January 1, 1981. 

The National Direct Student Loan (NDSL), previously 
enabling undergraduate students to borrow up to $5,000 and 
a total of $10,000 when graduate study is included, has 
increased aggregate loan amounts. The ceiling amount of the 
loan is now $3,000 for lower division students, $6,000 for 
upper division students, and a total of $12,000 when graduate 
study is included. The interest rates, previously 3 percent per 
year have increaséd to 4 percent. The grace periodpreceeding 
year have increased to 4 percent. The grace period preceeding 
repayment has decreased from nine months to six months. 
The repayment and deferrment periods have been expanded 
to include: volunteer service in a private ‘hon-profit, Vista or 
Peace Corps type organization; service as an officer in the 
US public health service commissioned corps; temporary 
total disability; and service in an internship (not exceeding 
two years) preceeding a professional practice. The repayment 
period may now be extended up to 10 additional years for 
lowincome individuals. It is still uncertain when these 
changes will occur, but the office of financial aid will keep 
borrowers informed. 

The Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL)—which can be 
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obtained from a bank, credit union, or savings and loan 
association—previously limited the aggregate amount of the 
loan to $7,500 with a repayment rate of 7 percent per year, 
beginning nine to 12 months after graduation. Provisions 
authorizing higher loan amounts are effective for loans 
distributed on or after January 1, 1981. Another area of 
change in GSL is the division of student borrowers into two 
main categories—dependent and independent borrowers. 
The new yearly and aggregate loan amounts are as follows: 


Category of Borrower Annual Loan Aggregate Loan 


Limits 
Dependent undergraduate $2,500 $12,500 
Independent undergraduate $3,000 $15,000 
Graduate or professional $5,000 $25,000 


The new loan may be applied to cover costs incurred for the 
period of enrollment begun prior to January 1, 1981. 
Students who have already borrowed $2,500 for this academic 
year may apply for a supplementat loan but the total loan 
amount may not exceed $3,000—the annual maximum. 
Changes in the National Direct }Student Loan and the 
Guaranteed Student Loan have taken place to update the 
loans to current economic conditions. Increased interest 
rates shoud make support of the loans by Congress more 
likely. 


The amendments also include the addition of a program of 


loans to parents of dependent undergraduate students. This 
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new loan will take the heavy burden of borrowing and 
repaying the total amount needed away from the student, 
giving parents who would not have otherwise been able to 
donate any sum of money a chance to contribute. The 
maximum amount a parent may borrow for one student in any 
particular academic year is $3,000. The aggregate loan limit 
a parent can borrow for each dependent student is $15,000. 
Repayment is required to begin within 60 days after dis- 
bursement with an interest rate of 9 percent. A student 
combining the Guaranteed Student Loan and the new parent 
loan may now borrow up to $5,500 a year. The actual 
effective date of the parent loan program will depend upon the 
regulations established by the state of California and individual 
lending institutions. 

The grant programs, Basic Grant and Supplemental 
Grant, have also been revised. The duration of student 
eligibility for the BEOG and SEOG grant programs has been 
increased from a maximum of four academic years to the 
period required for completion of the first bachelor’s degree. 
If you have received the Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant for four full academic years but have not completed 
your bachelors degree, contact the financial aid office for 
information on possible continued eligibility. The maximum 
award for the BEOG and SEOG grants have also increased. 
The maximum amount per academic year for the SEOG has 
increased from $1,500 to $2,000; exceptional financial need 
is no longer a prerequisite for the SEOG, making the grant 
available to a larger number of students. The BEOG program 
will escalate gradually between 1981 and 1986. The maximum 
grant dollar and the maximum cost of attendance were 
changed to: 


Year Maximum grant Cost of attendance 
1981-82 $1,900 50% 
1982-83 $2,100 60% 
1983-84 $2,300 65% 
1984-85 $2,500 @5% 
1985-86 $2,600 70% 


Revisions brought about by the Higher Education Amend- 
ment should make loan and grant money accessible to a larger 
number of students, particularly in the middle-income range. 
The changes—extension of eligibility duration period for the 
Basic Grant and Supplemental Grant, addition of the Parent 
Loan, and a new common need analysis system—are all 
positive steps. 

The appropriations process is in motion, but for continued 
progress and growth of the aid programs more money 1s 
needed. The committment of Congress to the Higher Education 
Amendment can only be strengthened by student support and 
pressure—write to your congresspeople—make them aware 
of your financial needs as a student, and support the financial 
assistance programs needed to make the changes of the 
Higher Education Amendment a reality. 

In the next few months the financial aid office will receive 
notices of proposed rulemaking which will effect changes 
made by the Education Amendment of 1980. At that time a 
fact sheet concerning changes will be available to students. 
The financial aid community at UCSC realizes that the 
changes listed above can be confusing or difficult to fully 
understand. Anyone interested in the above legislation is 
highly encouraged to contact the Office of Financial Aid at 
429-2963 to discuss the education amendments further. 
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Reflections of Selberg 


by Joshua Hornick 


‘There are two things that you can get out of fencing,” 
Charles Selberg says. ‘‘The first thing is how to think...the 
second is how to have fun.”’ 

Unfortunately though, after fifteen years of thing and 
having fun coaching fencing at UCSC, Selberg is stepping 
down as mentor of the sport which gave the university a rare 
Opportunity at nationwide athletic recognition. He is resigning 
because, as he puts it, “‘the tension, the stress level on this 
campus, for a professional like myself, is too, too great...I 
don’t think that you can have a learning environment when 
you have such high stress levels.” 

So, with regrets that he can never again inform his classes 
that ‘the bullshit stops at the door,”’ Selberg has announced 
his resignation, effective next quarter. With the decision, he 
will enter a new phase in his colorful career: 

Selberg, a native of Fargo, North Dakota, entered the 
world of sports when a local bar owner and philanthropist 
pulled him off the street at the age of 15 and taught him to box. 
At the age of 22, never having gone to high school, Selberg 
passed an equivalency exam and enrolled at San Francisco 
State where he received a BA, MA and a teaching credential 
in Fine Arts. He supported himself through college as a 
commercial artist. “My original intention, you see, I had it all 
worked out, was supposed to support my painting habit by 
teaching fencing. Then fencing took over. Painting became 
my hobby and fencing became my primary goal.” 

Selberg started fencing as the easiest way to fulfill his 
physical education requirement at San Francisco State. The 
fencing instructor at SF State was Eric Funke, ‘‘an old world 
teacher of pre-World War I methodology.”” He hooked 
Selberg on the sport. 

Funke believed in fencing as Selberg does now, ‘Not as an 
athletic endeavor, but as a cultural pursuit. He felt that 
fencing was a first rate education. He thought that you 
couldn’t call yourself educated unless you had a good fencing 
background. [German accent added] “Ya, fencing and 
horsemanship. You have to do one or the other, preferably 
both.” 

After graduation, Selberg taught art to seventh and eighth 
graders in Redwood City. Simultaneously he,won a string of 
fencing championships. Disillusioned With public education 
in the post-Sputnik years with its emphasis away from art, 
Selberg accepted an offer to become head coach at San 
Francisco State. 

After a year as head coach he moved back to Fargo to get 
away from the Daly City-fication of the countryside around 
San Francisco. Back in Dakota, he built a house, opened up a 
fencing school, got married and painted. After five years of 
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North Dakota winters and North Dakota culture, it wasn’t 
hard for Selberg to move back to the Golden Gate State. 
Selberg was offered and accepted the job of head coach at 
Berkeley, but when he arrived there, the coach whom Selberg 
was replacing decided to postpone retirement for a year. 
Selberg was offered a one year position at the new experimental 
UC down the coast. “At the end of the year Berkeley called 
and by then, of course (laughs) I was into the Santa Cruz 
concept and there was no way I was about to go back to that 
mill in Berkeley. I really got into the idea of Santa Cruz, what 
Santa Cruz was trying to do, and so, fifteen years later, here 
I’m/sitting. 


Photo by Godfrey DiGiorgi 


“I think that the first ten years of this campus could easily 
be called the golden yeags’of higher education. Because we 
really had what nsidered to be a fine educational 
commitment With the collegiate system, the narrative 
evaluation system, we were able to rid ourselves of the 


tyranny of grades. Like Jasper Rose was quoted saying, ‘We 


grade vegetables, not people.’ I’ve never seen anything that 
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could compare to what was happening peuraupaally on this 
campus in the first ten years.’ 

Selberg feels that Santa Cruz no longer fulfills the function 
for which it was designed. ‘If this campus does not fulfill a 
unique function within the University of California system, 
there is no hope for it. We cannot become another UCLA 
and survive. Berkeley does its job better than we’ll ever be 
able to do it. This campus should do what it’s designed to do. 
The one hook we had was a more humane emphasis on 
education. The arts and the humanities would be given 
forefront as opposed to being swept into the corner. With 
emphasis on ecological concerns and environmental concerns, 
thos kinds of interests are in keeping with the whole ambiance 
of the campus. Art, music, history, literature, all that would 
thrive on this campus..I think that students would come 
pounding on the doors by the thousands to get into this place if 
we offered that. But what did we do? The campus has been 
sold down the tubes for career orientation. The big thing is 
we’re preparing our students for jobs. At that point, I’m not 
interested. You can go to Hansen Auto Repair School in 
Fargo, North Dakota, if you want to be trained for a job. 

“T’ve fought the last five years of battle to preserve the 
instructional emphasis in this program and I’ve lost that 
battle and the people who fought to preserve the colleges, 
those battles were lost. I’m burned out. I’m leaving this place. 
It’s not what I want.” 

Even with his disillusionment with the past five years of 
UCSC, Selberg still sees room for hope. ““Two years ago they 
had completely abandoned the colleges, but now they’re 
beginning to discover that, by God, the collegiate system 
really was working better. I think there’s hope. There’s a 
tremendous potential for this campus to be a first class 
educational/research oriented institution. 

“The best 15 years of my life were spent teaching on this 
campus. I’m not leaving out of any disillusionment with 
teaching. My commitment is still teaching and wherever I can 
have an opportunity to teach without impossible mountains 
of political violence interfering, I intend to do that.” 

In his first class here, in 1966, Selberg had four students. In 
1967 the fencing club began for those who wanted to compete 
wih other colleges. For Selberg, this was always secondary to 


the instructional education emphasis which was the basis of 


the program. UCSC now has well over 150 students in the 
program. Perhaps because of the strong educational emphasis, 
the fencing club has won more University of California 
Championships than any other UC. “We won the Northern 


: California Inter-Collegiate Fencing Association Champion- 


ship at least six times in a ten year period....And the main 
thing is we’ve done it with homegrown talent. We didn’t have to 
recruit to do it.” 

Selberg is now planning on opening an art school in the 
middle of the wilderness. ‘I would like to provide an 
atmosphere where some serious and humane study can go 
down...I want to take the Cowell College Motto, which has 
been very badly beaten to death in the last five years, and 
move it up into the woods, and that is ‘The pursuit of truth in 
the company of friends.’ I’m still naive enough to believe that 
there is a truth.” 

‘**Am I making any sense to you?” a 
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by Sheila Purcell 


A 36 hour bloody rampage at the New Mexico State 
Penitentiary last February left 33 inmates dead and more 
than 50 wounded. The subsequent investigative report, 
released in late September by the State Attorney General’s 
office, said, ‘Human beings function better when they have 
ome self-esteem and incentives in their lives.” New admini- 
stration policies at the penitentiary had removed many of the 
rehabilitation opportunities and had ‘“‘undermined inmates’ 
self-interest in keeping order and disrupted the nonviolent 
power-sources of the convict leaders.” 

The report recommended community-based alternatives 
to incarceration and ending dormitory housing in medium 
and maximum security prison settings. The Governor supported 
the report. 

Here in Central California, one year ago Saturday (December 
6, 1979), a riot in Soledad’s North Facility left two men dead 
and 17 injured. On a class tour through the prison last month 
our guide had mentioned an “‘occurrence that warranted a 
lockdown from December until June.” It wasn’t until I read a 
letter in the prison newspaper, the Soledad Star News, that I 
realized what the occurence had been. Watching additional 
bunks being installed in cramped cells, I wondered how future 


lockdowns might affect the inmate’s stress level. 

Before being allowed to visit Soledad Correctional Facility, 
interested members of the Merrill Preparation for Legal 
Services class were asked to send their addresses, names, 
licenses and social security numbers three weeks in advance. 
We arrived, a group of nine women and two men, uncomfort- 
able with the prospect of watching and being watched. The 
usual tour guide was unavailable, putting the substitute in the 
seemingly awkward position of an uncoached commentator. 
He asked what we were interested in. One woman asked if we 
would be allowed to speak to inmates. He checked to see if 
this could be arranged and said there was a group of 
prisoners, later described as a prisoner-administration liaison 
group, that we could probably meet with. 

We didn’t meet the intended group, but a few members of 
the Inmate Committee for Higher Education (ICHE) con- 
tacted us. Though we had seen the facilities (some of which 
were impressive, such as the expanding video program), we 
still had very few hints as to the true nature of relationships 
between the guards, administrators and prisoners. The men 
from ICHE were our principal contact with prisoners and, as 
such, were very important to our understanding of life at 
Soledad. 

In 1972 this group saw other prisoners struggling to get 
books and to enroll in correspondence courses. ICHE began 
to supply the resources needed for an educational program. 
They taught some of the courses and over the years received 
both recognition and funding. Much of their emplasis has 
been on inmate reentry into the community. 

Growing out of ICHE in 1975 was “Project Soledad,” a 
community-based pre-release/reentry program administered 
through Hartnell College. It received funding through the Post- 
Secondary Commission under Title 1 (HEA). This year San 
Jose State College introduced a four year undergraduate 
program at the prison. It will award its graduates BA’s in the 
social sciences. 

While the pay for prison jobs is minimal, they do provide 
canteen money and some jobs are said to have a “handle” 
(sneak a sandwich and trade for a pack of cigarettes isn’t 
possible within the educational programs). Many of the 


inmates are not prepared for college or prefer vocational 
training. They have established a data bank on vocational 
training programs, apprenticeships, correspondence courses, 
give help with financial aid and Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grants, and provide a directory of half-way houses and 
an opportunities directory. They assist in planning parole and 
provide counseling to those approaching release. We were 
thankful for the chance to speak directly with some of the 
committee members and commend Soledad for supporting 


such a program. Similar programs are being considered 
statewide based on this committee’s work. 

We could help meet a request for books for the general 
prison library and texts for the ICHE program. The Merrill 
Field office will be open to receive books from December 4— 
12. Drop-off boxes will be placed“t College VIII and Oakes 
lounges, at the Stevenson office, and the mailboxes at Kresge 
and College V from December 4—9. Consider how your 
unused books could best be recycled. Questions of assistance 
should be directed to Sheila 425-5713. 
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Freedom for a change 
by Robyn Sandys 


Freedom House is a residential treatment program 
for people with drug problems. There are 18 residents 
between the ages of 20 and 32. Most of the people 
entering the program are court referred. The courts 
agree to let individuals be admitted to the program in 
lieu of a jail sentence. 

Freedom House is among several components of 
the Pajaro Valley Human Services drug treatment 
program. Other services include outpatient treatment 
and educational outreach services. 

For more information please contact the admini- 
strative offices at 22 E 5th St., Watsonville. 
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January draft registration _ 
Make an informed decision 


by Craig Strang 


During the week beginning January 5, every 18-year-old 
man will be required by law to register with the Selective 
Services to more easily facilitate a draft if and when one is 
called for by Congress. After that week, young men must 
register on their 18th birthday. 

Once again, as in the registration last July, Selective 
Services and the mass media are doing everything in their 
power to coerce young men into registering. The most 
effective way this strong-arming is accomplished is by simply 
de-emphasizing and trivializing the entire process. Selective 
Service and the Hearst papers would have us believe that 
registration is a mere formality with few or no forseeable 
consequences. The scanty information provided by the SS 
subtly emphasizes that there has not been a draft since 1972, 
there are at this time no plans for a draft, and if there is one 


there are many ways of getting exemptions and deferments. 


Newspaper articles about registration and resistance on 
college campuses have been short, unthreatening, and incon- 
sequential, leading the reader to believe that the subject 
matter is similarly unimportant. This delicate form of 
propaganda has been extremely powerful. 

The fact is, however, that registration is not trivial. Why 
would registration be called for if a draft was not forseen in the 
near future? The draft has historically been associated with 
one thing—war. Selective Services is a complex bureaucracy, 
expensive to put into action, especially if there is no purpose 
for it. The number and availability of exemptions and 
deferments has been drastically cut down since the Vietnam 
years, and resistance has been widespread. Hundreds of 
thousands of 19-20-year-olds didn’t register in July and the 
same response can be expected in January. Protests, rallies, 
Support groups, and lawsuits have spread across the country. 


Would registration be called for if a 
draft was not foreseen in the near 
future? Selective Services is a 
complex bureaucracy, expensive to 
put into action, especially if there is 
no purpose to it. 


In fact, a US District Judge recently ruled that registrants 
could not be required to give their social security number. 

Last July, many of the registered persons with whom this 
writer talked made statements such as, **Well, we'll see what 
happens. I don’t think there’s going to be a draft anyway, and 
if there is, I'll deal with it then. I just don’t want to hassle it 
now,’ or ‘Well, I registered, but I put down on the form I was 
doint it under protest and that I'm going to be a conscientious 
objector.” 

These statements are making a socio-political statement 
and are commendable, but will do little for the registrant 
except gve him the false security of thinking he has ‘“‘done 
something.” Those forms are filed by computer and only the 
information asked for is recorded. 

If you are of draft age, or will be soon, it is critical not to 
take such a simplistic approach. You must go through the 
hassle of investigating and thoughtfully considering every 
option available to you as soon as possible, and take an active 
role in determining your own future. It will be far too late to 
start organizing if a draft occurs. 

If you register with the intent of getting a deferment such 
as CO status, and you don’t start compiling an extensive file 
well in advance, your chances of success are minimal, which 
is what SS is counting on. 

It is critical to examine the situation, each of your options, 
and your own beliefs and morals throroughly and from every 
angle before doing anything, especially something as irre- 
versible as registering. For instance, if you plan to resist the 
draft, but hin that not registering would be taking an undue 
risk—that of \becoming a felon—before it is absolutely 
necessary, consider the other side of the coin. If you do 


register and there is a draft, and your name does come up, 
what is the amount of risk that you have taken by giving the 
government a neatly filed, easily accessible form with your 
name, address and social security number on it? Supervisor 
Gary Patton told an anti-draft rally last spring at Cowell 
College, “If you don’t want the Christmas card, don’t put 
your name on the mailing list.”’ 

The point is that even among anti-war folk, valid arguments 
are regularly made for and against every option available to 
registration-age men, including registering, going to jail, 
leaving the country, attaining CO status, going underground, 
and self-debilitation, among others. There are no simple or 
perfect solutions. That is why it is important for each 
individual to consider every option, to obtain counseling if 
it’s necessary or desired, to become involved politically in 


by Paul Higgins 


We met in the coffee shop two days after the rally against 
draft registration, the right-wing victories, and the growing 
militarism. You had spoken at the rally, and I was glad you 
had. Now, it seemed you wanted to impart your wisdom to 
me. : 

“I was disappointed at the turnout,”’ you said. I tried to tell 
you that you shouldn’t feel that way, that during the three 
hours of speakers, music and guerilla theater plenty of 
students had been touched, enough to call it a success. 
Perhaps 400 had stopped to listen, read the literature, sign the 
petitions, be part of the crowd for a while, before moving on. I 
tried to tell you that movements such as you wanted to see, 
“big militant demonstrations of thousands,” do not spring 
forth spontaneously at the wave of a hand, even in the student 
movement. Especially not at a campus of 6000 students, 
especially not in times such as these. Besides, what’s your 
rush, Bruce? We have all year to build. 

“You have to have a program,” you insisted. I tried to tell 
you that your program (lower energy rates, ‘economic 
democracy,”’whatever that is) was not bound to inspire the 
enthusiasm among students which you desire to see. I tried to 
tell you some of what I had learned in four years of campus 
organizing—that students don’t have many ‘‘material’” interests 
around which to organize, in the sense that you spoke of 
“grass-roots community organizing;” that students, being 
relatively free of economic constraints and in an intellectual 
environment, can be moved more powerfully than any other 
section of society (that I’ve seen) by the moral argument, by 
issues of brutality, domination, prejudice and oppression, 
even if they themselves are privileged; that because of the 
transience of student life and the transitional nature of being a 
student, student politics are generally volatile, springing up 
and disappearing more quickly than labor or community 


politics. Surely you can see that from your own experience in 
the student anti-war movement of the 1960’s and early 
1970’s. The student movement must be constantly built, for it 
is constantly graduating” 

“Rallies aren't enough,” you said. Agreed. But in building 
a movement, they are essential. Rallies are preparatory, they 
bring us together so we can learn and share ideas and culture 


what is happening, and finally to make a thoughtful, sensitive 
decision, choosing a course of action that is morally and 
practically acceptable and liveable. There is no reason to 
make a rushed or half-hearted decision. No one has even been 
penalized for registering late. 

For more information about registration, counseling and 
getting involved, contact Paul or Merle from the Student 
Coalition Against the Draft at 475-9420, or attend counseling 
meetings at the Louden Nelson Center Mondays at 7:30 pm. 
If you have any inclination toward draft and war resistance, 
but never had the time to get active, now is the time. SCAD 
needs your help now. We will be leafletting post offices 
throughout Santa Cruz County during registration week and 
desperately need assistance. Anyone and everyone is welcome 
to participate. 


To a sectarian 


collectively, and feel that we are indeed a cohesive group, 
that it makes sense to struggle and work together. At this 
point when students are beginning to organize against draft 
registration, war preparations and foreign intervention, (not 
to mention the ongoing work of women, gay and Third World 
students), you want us to take up “non-reformist reforms” 
like community water rates, school board elections and the 
like. These things are fine, and I support them. But look! 

What you are saying is, Drop your movement, join mine; 
stop what you are doing and lead those who will follow off the 
campus and into local elections and other issues. That, my 
friend, is a sectarian attitude. Moreover, your denigration of 
the student movement is ironic (bordering on the perverse, in 
fact), coming from someone who seems to have been so 
involved in the student movement of the “60s. The fact is that 
many of today’s most committed radicals and revolutionaries 
were politicized by the student movement. 

Students are not the most important section of the society, 
by any stretch of the imagination. In many ways we are 
privileged parasites on the body of society. But if you only 
take it that far, you can’t explain why it is that these selfsame 
students have played very important roles in every major 
revolutionary and progressive movement of our time, from 
China to Iran to Nicaragua, from Selma to Montgomery to 
Paris to Berkeley. 

Right now the movement of students against war, mili- 
tarism and foreign intervention is at the stage of students 
organizing students. This has barely begun, and it will 
continue. No, we are not ignoring the community. How could 
we, when the January registration will affect so many high 
school students? But we have to get our own act together first. 
If we can’t organize those closest to us, why should we have 
pretensions about doing it elsewhere? No, we are not blindly 
defending white, middle class privilege by focusing on 
registration. In fact, registration cuts across class and race 
lines. Furthermore, the movement is using the opportunity to’ 
raise the related issues of racism and sexism, foreign’ 
intervention and domestic policy. i 

So if we s€em too narrow to you, be patient. We're trying to 
do a lot of things at once: build a base on the campus, educate 
ourselves, ally with other groups. We'll be at the Post Office 
January 5-9, with other peace, church and community 
organizations. See you there, eh? 
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Last Thursday, as most Americans were enjoying Thanksgiving, 
the National Guard and National Police of the Salvadorean junta 
kidnapped 24 people from a Jesuit seminary, including six leaders of 
El Salvador’s Democratic Revolutionary Front. Hours later, the 
leaders’ mutilated bodies were found, scattered like fall leaves in the 


streets of San Salvador. 


This event is only the most publicized in an indiscriminate reign 
of terror perpetrated on the Salvadorean people by the “14 
families” which dominate the bulk of the national economy, and by 
the five-man junta. Over 8,000 people have been killed by 
government troops and right-wing death squads in the past year 
alone. No peasant or urban family is left untouched. Every day 70 to 
80 people are dragged from their houses or off the streets, perhaps 


NO PRESERVATIVES 


Dear Staff: 

The Whole Earth Restaurant’s adamant 
support of a strict vegetarian menu can 
perhaps serve to remind us of the fact that the 
majority of people on earth are vegetarians, 
as are the majority of animals (including 
horses, cows, sheep, deer, giraffes elephants, 
organgutans, and gorillas—the latter two 
species being notable for their anatomical 
similarity to people). It has been said that a 
vegetarian diet can help us live up to our name, 
homo sapiens, by making us more wise and 
less violent, although we should not assume 
that a mere change of diet will bring this 
about in every case. (Certain habitual offen- 
ders, such as the regents of the university, 
who continue to support UC’s operation of 
nuclear weapons labs, might have to be 
subjected to some mental reprogramming, in 
addition to the change in diet, before they 
would come around.) 

The Whole Earth Restaurant, like UC 
Santa Cruz, is itself a unique educational 
institution. If, however, a large segment of 
the UC community would like to see a more 
typically-American-mainstream type of res- 
taurant (featuring meat, preservatives, and 
junk food) on campus then one could be built. 
We could even build a freeway through the 
campus so that the students who come from 
megalopolis would feel more at home, and 
perhaps some high-rise condominiums, just 
for that extra bit of atmosphere. But even so, 
the current vegetarian natural foods rest- 
aurant could be allowed to continue its 
existence, operated by whatever company 
presented the most sensitive and intelligent 
plan of operation, and people could choose 
which restaurant they wanted to go to. 

It is now a well-known fact (although some 
people still deny it) that a properly balanced 
vegetarian diet is equal or superior to a meat 
diet in every respect. It is also well-known 
that if the resources that go into meat pro- 
duction were used instead for the production 
of foodstuffs from the vegetable kingdom, we 
could feed many people on this planet who 
are now Starving. It has been forecast that by 
1985 the cost of meat will be beyond the 
reach of 80 percent of the American people. 
By then, the Whole Earth Restaurant will be 
an idea whose time has come. In the meantime, 
its existence should be preserved as the 
outstanding educational institution it truly is. 


j cod Tol 


The only “preservative’’ required is intel- 
ligent action by the UC community. 

William C. Smith 

P.O. Box 1252 

Santa Cruz, CA 95061 


‘LEARN PREVENTION 
Dear Staff: 

What human being has absolute control 
over his or her body? We get sick, grow old, 
have heart attacks, get cancer, and ultimately 
die: We have much to accept in Life. Repro- 
dugtion is but a natural biological function. 
Rather than controlling our bodies by un- 
naturally “‘cutting out” the unwanted portion, 
perhaps we shall learn prevention, if we so 
desire. Or better yet, acceptance and gratitude 
for our wholeness, not rejecting one aspect 
and embracing another. A woman’s position 
is unique, because she is potentially a ‘‘vessel” 
for another being. In that case, her body is not 
only her own, but someone else’s too. Why 
must we reject this? We accept our fertility 
(both men and women) by making love, but 
reject what comes of it—a pregnancy. It’s a 
sad fact of our modern life, that we make such 
a separation. Even sadder is the lack of faith 
that a conception has a real meaning. I 
suggest that any woman or man interested in 
becoming responsible for their own fertility 
to first become aware of it, and then, rather 
than letting it get to the point where we must 
do something rather violent to a woman’s and 
another being’s body, we can subtly control it 
from the main channel. 

Women’s Health Collective of Santa Cruz 
has classes in fertility awareness for those 
inclined to this method. There are also 
several books on the market that explicitly 
describe this non-violent, non-sexist form of 
birth control. I hope more people will try it. 
It does work, and it’s a much gentler way. 

Sincerely, 
Jaianta York 


WEEKLY, WEEKLY! 


Dear CHP, 

After reading a letter to the editor which 
humorously (?) equates your publication 
with toilet paper, I want to send my apprecia- 
tion to you: I look forward to reading your 
informative and progressive weekly, weekly! 
You aré one of the few sources of political 
information that I choose to read, and you 
serve as a very palatable way for me to keep 
in touch. Thanks! 

Andrew Schoneberg 


held for a few weeks in torture centers, and then executed, their 
bodies dumped and set afire in remote spots. 

The next day, top Reagan aides promised to increase the $90 
million which the US is already providing the government of El 
Salvador, as well as beginning delivery of lethal combat equipment. 
Jean Kirkpatrick, a prominent Reagan advisor from the American 
Enterprise Institute, argues that governments which are “only 
moderately repressive’ or ‘“‘moderately dictatorial” deserve US 
support to fight popular opposition she considers ““Cuban-backed.”’ 
Does the category “moderately repressive’ include the kidnapping 
and summary execution of citizens? The killing or mutilation of even 
one person for political opposition demands the immediate cessation 


of all US aid. 


IN WHOSE INTEREST? 


Dear Staff: 

‘*Progressive”’ and “‘liberal”’ are the buzz- 
words at UCSC’s student newspaper, but 
don’t be mislead. City on a Hill utilizes the 
same unethical tactics of the conservative 
groups it so vehemently opposes. 

Like the National Conservative Political 
Action Committee, City on a Hill \ran a 
campaign of negative politics this fall, attack- 
ing moderate candidates perceived by the 
staff as threats to the politicians they endorsed. 
For example, the paper ran-no less than six 
articles devoted wholly or in part to criticizing 
John Anderson in the month prior to the 
election. The single article in the paper that 
supported Anderson’s candidacy was not 
even written. by a staff member, but by 
myself. When it appeared in print, the piece 
had been cut in half, given a new, misleading 
title (suggesting it was yet another anti- 
Anderson piece), and printed backwards. 

In the midst of this wave of antipolitics, 
City on a Hill included several stories of 
dubious journalistic quality. In the Oct. 23 
issue, the paper ran a story alleging Anderson 
was a tool of the Tiilateral Commission. The 
piece was written by an out-of-state author, 
and was later (sheepishly) characterized by 
the staff as ‘‘a piece of trash.” In the pre- 
election issue (Oct. 30), staff member Carter 
Young updated and reran an anti-Anderson 
article which City on a Hill had first printed 
on April 3 (which in turn had been largely 
lifted from the March 24 issue of The Village 
Voice). Loaded and rolling with an abun- 
dance of misrepresentations and distortions, 
the author afterwards admitted, “it’s very 
slanted —but that’s the power of the press.” 

But why was the power of the press being 
so clearly abused by the powers-that-be at 
City on a Hill? According to the paper's 
editor-in-chief, the answer is simple: Anderson 
is not “progressive.” Her explanation is 
probably more revealing than it was intended 
to be. Because Anderson did not meet City 
on a Hill’s ideological specifications, he 
became a target for political slander. More- 
over the two presidential candidates City on 
a Hill was endorsing (Citizens Party’s Barry 
Commoner, and Peace and Freedom’s 
Maureen Smith) together had barely one 
third of Anderson’s campus support (CHP, 
Oct. 30). The task of spreading the staff's 
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enormous (half the voting staff members 
endorsed Smith for president; on Election 
Day she received barely one percent of the 
campus vote). 
A smear campaign was the most effective 
tactic. The results were impressive. Between 
Oct. 20 and Election Day Anderson‘s cam- 
pus support slipped a full fifteen percent, 
Commoner'’s support almost doubled. 
John Anderson was not City on a Hill's 
first victim, and probably won't be its last. 
The paper really perecives itself as a city ona 
hill, invulnerable to criticism and above 
reproach. As long as this self-deception 
continues, so will these sorts of abuses. 
Unrepresentative of the student! body and 
largely discredited by the Santa Cruz com- 
munity, the paper does a disservice to both. It 
tends to polarize the student and native 
communities, instead of fostering mutual 
understanding and respect. It’s time City on 
a Hill wakes up and starts serving the entire 
Santa Cruz community, instead of pushing 
its own self-interests at everyone's expense. 
Sincerely, 
David Andrews 


LOTS OF BLOOD 


Dear Editor: 

We would like to take this opportunity to 
say “thank you”’ to the 151 individuals who 
contributed to the Red Cross blood drive on 
Friday, November 21. Although we had a 
goal of 100 pints of blood, we obviously 
exceeded that figure by more than. 50 
percent. We might add that all but 14 donors 
were students. ; 

We would also like to acknowledge the 
tremendous contribution of the nine student 
volunteers, many of whom worked over six 
hours and then contributed blood at the end 
of the day. 

Many unknown individuals will benefit 
from these donations, and we all owe a debt 
of gratitude to those who contributed. 

Sincerely yours, 

Aleja Ramirez 

Barbara Sheriff 

P.S.—The next Red Cross Bloodmobile visit 
is January 16 in the West Field House. 
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continued on page 25 
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» All’s Faire 


Fair, and the renown Pacific States Crafts Fair. All have 


all over California will join together to exhibit unique 

arts and crafts at the Santa Cruz Christmas Arts and 
Crafts Faire, to be held December 5-7 and 12-14. All in all, 
the exhibitors will represent over 40 different art and craft 
media; from handmade toys, furniture and blacksmithing to 
fine painted silks, cloisonne and porcelain. Many of the jury- 
selected artists have received recognition at major exhibits 
such as the Laguna Festival of the Arts. California State 


O ver 50 award-winning artists and craftspeople from 


been selected for the quality and originality of their work. 

The festivities will be enhanced by the sound of wandering 
Christmas carolers, musicians and street-performers. Spe- 
cial entertainment will be provided on Friday and Saturday 
evenings, with performances by The Brass Band and The 
Marin County Ballet Company. 

Admission to the Faire is $2 for adults, children 12 and 
under free. Doors are open 12 to 9 pm Fridays, 10am to 9 pm 
Saturdays, and 10 am to 6 pm Sundays. — 


Mean Streets 


How would we know it was the “holiday 
season’”’ if there wasn’t a Thanksgiving? Kids 
would forget to make their Christmas lists, 
parents would forget to start saving money, 
and merchants would forget to advertise. 
There would be no sales, no profits, no 
Salvation Army, and no Santa, causing 
massive disruption throughout the country — 
government collapse, the demise of religion 
and the degeneration of morals 

I mean, sure, Halloween is a holiday too, 
but it just isn’t the same. At Halloween the 
shrewd promoters are still plotting up their 
holiday marketing schemes. But, like Pavlovian 
racehorses (a less successful experiment), 
they'd be left at the starting gate if not for the 
Thanksgiving Sale Banners draped before 
their eyes. 

But why does this digression on Christmas 
advertising appear in an arts column? Merely 
the recognition of a sad fact—those of us 
pursuing a job in the arts eventually realize 
that the big A in our future stands for 
advertising—we find it pays much better to 
write the Great American Chevrolet Com- 
mercial, 


make their living being talented, or at least 
trying to. Clive Swansbourne, for example, 
is performing this Sunday with the Santa 
Cruz Chamber Orchestra at the First United 
Methodist Church (250 California St.). A 
virtuoso pianist, Swansbourne will be per- 
forming works by Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Chopin and others at 8 pm. Same day, same 
time, David Brackett will present his senior 
recital in the Performing Arts Concert Hall 
at UCSC. Brackett is a music major whose. 
musical compositions combine elements of 
contemporary and traditional idioms, jazz, 
humor and electronics. Hmmm. 

The Santa Cruz Talent Bank will draw 
on its members to present three Saturday 
Chamber Music Concerts this December 
at Plaza Books/Paper Vision (1111 Pacific 
Garden Mall). This Saturday, the concert 
will begin at 1:30, and admission is free. Ona 
more contemporary note, Friday, Nov. 12 at 
the Kuumbwa Jazz Center, Ensemble Nova 
will be presenting what is indubitably some 
of the finest contemporary music in Santa 
Cruz. This performance comes highly re- 
commended—luminaries include UCSC profs 
Gordon Mumma and David Cope. 


Photo by Karin Victoria 


sponsoring an assemblage of student dance work uner 
the title of Co-Motion. This show is a collection of 
much of the senior thesis work that will be performed in dance 
this year. Though the choreography of the show stems from 
individual projects, the process of forming the show, dancing 


T= Thursday and Friday, the Theatre Arts Board is 


in its pieces and organizing the event has been a cooperative ' 


event spearheaded by the seven choreographers of the show. 

I was fortunate enough to gainva sense of the quality of the 
show by watching a few of the pieces in rehearsal. From what 
I've seen, Co-Motion should be a quite exciting show fulled 
with the unexpected. I was particularly struck with the 
pervasive sense of humor in many of the pieces. Whether it is 
a stripping away of tradition and traditional behavior, as in 
Tomiko Viera’s “Tea Ceremony” or a humorous expose on 
love and driving on the highway as in Arlene Greenburg’s 
‘Automotives’, the show impressed me with its originality 
and style. 

Because of the nature of the show it will prove to be a fine 
overview of modern dance, ranging in form from the tech- 
nically complicated to the conceptually grand. The viewer 
has a chance to see the many facets of modern dance. 

If you intend to go, remember to catch it on Thursday or 
Friday, December 4 and 5 because the show will not be 
running on the weekend. The performance is at 8 pm, main 
stage, Performing Arts Complex. Tickets are $2.50.0 

—Jeff Kahrs 
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Theater Ballet of San Francisco Presents 


NUTCRACKER 


Over 60 Dancers & 200 Costumes 


ONE 
DAY 


TICKETS NOW AVAILABLE 
AT 


All BASS and TICKETRON outlets, and a limited number 
available at UCSC Box Office, and. Auditorium Box Office Day 
of Performance — To charge by phone,call 297-7552. 


For more info phone 429-3779. 


FAMILY SAUNA 


SHOP 


Santa Cruz's only Family Sauna in the true Finnish tradition. 
Discover the joy of family bathing in a quiet. relaxed atmosphere. 


320-C Cedar Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
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We TEES SANTA (RUZLAREAS 
HK pe Sa JL. * LARGEST PIPE SELECTION 
TUT ARES FIN ONG ° 427-1060 


Dec. 7th 
Sun. 7:30 pm 


Noon to 10p.m 


general, $1 students and senior 


‘gram will be works by Bergamo, 
Mays, Varese, and Weber as well. 
Tickets are pee at the door. 


The Nutcracker will be presented by the 
Theatre Ballet of San Francisco at the 
Civic Auditorium, December 7 at 2:30 and 
7:30 pm (see calendar section). Also in the 
Christmas spirit is a presentation of Dickens’ 
A Christmas Carol, which will be running at 
the Louden Nelson Center Fridays, Satur- 
days and Sundays until December 21. Also 
at the Center Thursday the | 1th is a “multi- 
image documentary slide-and-sound produc- 
tion of the June ’79 Stop Diablo Rally” 
entitled “Art Bites Beast.” Promised are six 
projectors and poetheatric rituals. In the 
poetic mode, ex-editor of Quarry West Lou 
Mathews will host Santa Cruz Sampler, an 


evening of poetry at the Art Center Theatre. | 


The evening will commemorate the last 10 
years of poetry in the area and will feature a 
number of well-known poets, including Lynn 
Luria Sukenick, Stephen Kessler, Morton 
Marcus and many others. 

If you like shopping, or if you like crafts, 


citizens. 


Dance Concert: “Co-motion 2” (see 
Thursday’s listing) 


ating). 


tis the season. The Santa Cruz Christmas 
Arts and Crafts Faire will, be held this 
weekend and the next at the Cocoanut Grove 
Ballroom, featuring crafts galore. Cedar Street 
announces the opening of its new Gallery 
Shop, featuring “the best of contemporary 
crafts and folk art from around the world...” 


- Anyway, sounds pretty good. An enigmatic 


notice announces another crafts faire spon- 
sored by the Student Apartments Child Care 
Center on December 6. Call 429-2967 for 
further information. ‘Also, William B. Giles 
is getting into the act, and opening his studio 
doors to present a Christmas Sale of his 
artwork. That’s at 105 Lighthouse Ave., 
December 6. 

For literate friends, there’s the 2nd Annual 
Bread and Roses Bookfair on Sunday, 
December 7, 12-6 pm at the Louden Nelson 
Community Center. Books, posters and re- 
cord will be for sale, with particular emphasis 
on leftist literature. Beginning at 2 pm there 


concerts — 
“Holiday Concert” (see Friday’ S 


‘Dmiscellaneous 


Christmas caroling at 7 pm, the 


~ Cowell Heaith Center. Join us fora. 


brief advent service and then a 
candle-lit journey to the different 


colleges on campus. Hot chocolate 
will be served afterwards. Sponsored 
by the University Religious Council. 


will be a program of music, followed by guest 
speaker Mike Davidow, former journalist 
for the Daily World, and admission is free 
with refreshments available. 

Music soothed the savage beast, but it 
hasn’t calmed Norton Buffalo down. The 
immensely talented harp player will play 
mean blues, rock, country and other assorted 
musics, and takes the stage at the Catalyst 
this Saturday. Buffalo has played with 
Commander Cody and the Steve Miller 
Band, as well as blowing on Bonnie Raitt’s 
Sweet Forgiveness. Opening will be the Cool 
Jerks. Friday night Daddy’O will agt rowdy, 
and Wednesday is Jesse Colin Young’s two 
sit-down shows. 

Kuumbwa has four more shows this year, 
and will resume operations next year, after 
taking a few weeks off to remodel. Smith 
Dobson and Friends will bring their fine 
quintet to the Jazz Center on Friday, De- 
cember 5. The 8th, the Heath Brothers are 
coming (see Kuumbwa story, Arts section), 
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I brought this old friend up to campus, see, 
and she came all the way from Sonoma 
State...and I was going to impress her with all 
of the wonderful things we have going for us 
up here, and all that happened was that this 
continuous group of people kept coming up to 
us and asking us if we knew where to score 
some weed. The reason why they needed to 
import a special Dean of Admissions is 
because of hempheads...I mean, really! Did 
you See that poison-pen piece in Time maga- 
zine about how UCSC was a touchy-feelie 
campus and we needed a new image, and so 

n and ad nauseum? And something else, 

.o...if one week an Anderson supporter 
writes and complains that 1 was out of line 
about saying that Anderson voters threw the 
election for Reagan and next week writes in 
and complains that we at City on a Hill 
helped Anderson lose by not showing out 
support for that miserable party hack, doesn’t 
it mean that maybe the odd Anderson sup- 
porter has been hitting the choke-weed a tad 
too heavily’ Also the only movies on campus 


this week ae she woag attie sine time and - 
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tent films, scheduled back to back. The first is 
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Akira Kurosawa’s elegent, funny Yojimbo. 
Featuring the young Tojiro Mifune as a 
ronin (an unemployed samurai), Yojimbo is 
both action-packed and satirical. Siergo 
Leone adapted Yojimbo into his film, A 
Fistful of Dollars, Yojimbo plays at 7:30 
and | 0:00, at Kresge Town Hall. Admission 
is $1. 

Rebecca, Sir Alfred Hitchcock’s adap- 
tation of Daphne Du Maurier’s suspense 
novel, will be showing at Cowell Dining Hall 
at 8 pm. It’s free for Cowellites and $1 for 
non-students. Rebecca is a stylish, classic 
mystery with Laurence Olivier at the peak of 
his dark, handsome leadingmanhood. 

That's it. It makes a lot of sense not to 
show films during finals week, but it does 
nothing to pad this out. Everyone can just go 
home and hide under the bed for a month. If 
any of you are going to be in Las Vegas this 
vacation, I'll be at Oskar’s lounge on the 
Northside during cocktail hour (8 am until ?). 
I'll be hanging out at Sunny’s Glen on 


Robertson in Culver City whenever I’m not Py 
in Las Vegas. I'l! be wearing a Pere Ubu — 


button—bring in proof that you voted for 
Anderson, and I'll buy you a drink. It’s really 


llaneous 
ing at'7 pm, the 


train 


Nelson Center at Laurel and Cente 
Streets in Santa Cruz. The 90- | 
minute color program on “Pain and 
Perfection” will begin at 7:30 pm. 
The final part will be shown on | 
December 16, A $3 donation is 
requested. , 


and December 15 The Hank Crawford 
Quartet will finish up the year. 

Like time, art shows wait for no one, and 
after their time runs out, they’re gone. Four 
photographers are featured in an exhibit 
running through December 18 at the Santa 
Cruz Public Library, and another photo- 
graphy exhibition ‘“‘Cameraless Visions,” 
will run through January 10 at Pacific Light 
Gallery (1362 Pacific Garden Mall). New 
exhibits (photography and musical instru- 
ments) opened at the Santa Cruz Art Center 
this month and there will be a reception for 
Ziggy Rendler-Bregman’s “Recent Works 
on Paper” this Saturday, 2-4 pm. Cedar 
Street Gallery has an exhibition of Contem- 
porary Crafts on view through December 
24. 

So that’s it. Go off and have your holidays, 
but don’t forget the tenuous string of events 
that permit Christmas to occur, so start 
sending those Thanksgiving cards now.0) 

—-Louellen Parseus 
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DEL MAR (Pacific Garden Mall—425- 
0616) 

The Elephant Man—stars John Huri, 
Anne Bancroft, Anthony Hopkins. Uniform- 
ly fine, touching, and vivid film about John 
Merrick, the Victorian freak dubbed “the 
Elephant Man” because of his horrifying 
deformities. John Hurt gives one of the year’s 
most skillful performances as Merrick. 
Freddy Jones’ cinematography is exquisite, 
and David Lynch’s direction is expert. 

Song of the South—a Disney re-release of 
their 1947 live action and animated feature 
about Uncle Remus. The animation is tech- 
nically proficient but empty, and the stereo- 
types of happy slaves would make Lester 
Maddox writhe in his seat. Small children 
might be charmed. 

The Awakening—stars Charlton Heston. 
Opening Dec. 5, double billed with 

The Warriors—a thriling, futuristic film 
about teen-age gangs in New York, complete 
with a Tangerine Dream soundtrack. Pauline 
Kael called it “‘spectacular.” 

Flash Gordon—Dino di Laurentis’ multi- 
million dollar remake of the 1930s serial. 
Opening Dec. 5. 


NICKELODEON (210 Lincoln—426- 
7500) 
Bye Bye Brazil—co featured with 
Chant of Jimmy Blacksmith—both re- 
viewed in this issue. 


RIO (Corner of Seabright and Soquel—423- 
2000) 


time that we dropped the subject. 


—Regis W. Goatlips 


People is not a bad film, but it is not an 
exellent one. The direction (Robert Redford’s 
first effort as a director) is uneven and static. 
Mary Tyler Moore and Donald Sutherland 
are very convincing as a politely Protestant 
couple whose son (Timothy Hutton) is re- 
covering from a suicide attempt. 


4lst AVENUE PLAYHOUSE(Capitola 
Mall 475-3518) 

The Stunt Man—stars Peter O’Toole and 
Barbara Hershey. A film about cinematic 
trickery that makes a successful effort to 
explore serious questions of human percep- 
tion and motivation. Peter O’Toole is splen- 
did as Eli Cross, a charismatic and eccentric 
film director. The stunts are breathtaking, 
but the love scenes are flawed and unbeliev- 
able. ; 

Gloria—stars Gena Rowlands and Buck 
Henry.,A tense, tough-minded gangster film 
written and directed by John Cassavetes, 
who ditched angst (A Woman Under the 
Influence, Husbands) for action. Gena 
Rowlands plays Gloria, a gun moll who 
comes out of retirment to protect an ob- 
noxious child whose parents have been rub- 
bed out by the Mafia. 

And Justice For All—stars Robert de 
Niro. A courtroom comedy with John 
Houseman as a deranged judge. 

It's My Turn—starts Micheal Douglas, 
and Jill Clayburgh. A romantic comedy 
about a career woman who has an affair with 
an ex-athlete. 

Electric Horseman—stars Robert Redford 
and Jane Fonda. Willie Nelson has a small 
part in ths film about Las Vegas, love, and a 
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SASH MILL (303 Portrero—427-1711) 

Starting Dec. 7 Mildred Pierce and star- 
ring Joan Crawford. Based on James M. 
Cain’s novel, Mildred Pierce is the classic 
Joan Crawford tear-jerker about suffering 
motherhood and ungrateful wretch children. 
Mildred Pierce contains this classic line to 
Crawford from the aforementioned child, 
who discovers that the family income comes 
from a chain of restaurants: ‘“You reek of the 
kitchen, of sizzling grease and blue-plate 
specials.”” Gee. Showing with: 

The Letter—Bette Davis’s first big film, a 
Malaysian melodrama (based on a true story 
by Somerset Maugham) of a planter’s wife 
blackmailed. 

Help—Starting Dec. 9 and starring the 
Beatles. Richard Lester’s showcase for the 
Fab Four, a silly, fast-paced movie that is 
often imitated but never approached. It’s 
about time that someone re-made this one 
with the Cramps. Showing with: 

Yellow Submarine—The animation is still 
splendid, even though the film’s “All You 
Need is Love’ message can be fatally de- 
pressing. It’s about time someone re-made 
this one with Throbbing Gristle. 

UA Cinema (155 River St.) 

Lord of the Rings—Ralph Bakshi’s ambi- 
tious version of J.R.R. Tolkein’s fairy tale. 
The Lord of the Rings trilogy was i - 
novels long, and understandably only half of 
the material is covered here. The animation 
is very good, with superior use of rotoscoped 
figures and sound effects. Double-billed with: 

Wizards—an earlier Bakshi film that is in 
many ways his weakest work. The animation 
is limp, and relies too heavily on docu- 
mentary footage. One aspect makes it worth- 
while: the characters resemble the cartoons 
of the late Vaughn (Cheech Wizard) Bode. 

Private Benjamin—stars Goldie Hawn, 
Alert Brooks, and Eileen Brennan. An often 
silly Service comedy that is redeemed by 


, Goldie Hawn’s witty performance. 
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FINANCIAL AID RECIPIENTS: Financial Aid 
Applications for 1981-82 will be available beginning 
December 5 in the Office of Financial Aid. Students 
should plan to pick up application packets prior to 
departure from the campus so that their parents can 
complete the necessary sections of the application 
during the break. Deadline for completing the Student 
Aid Application for California (SAAC) is February 
12, 1981. 


SCHOLARSHIP APPLICATIONS AVAILABLE: 
Students interested in applying for scholarships for 
1981-82 should pick up an application in the Office of 
Financial Aid beginning December 1, 1980. Deadline 
for submitting complete applications is February 12, 
1981. - 
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REGISTRATION REFUND CHECKS AVAIL- 
ABLE: Students who are owed a refund on their fall 
registration fees should pick up their refund checks 
beginning December 8 in the Office of Student Loan 
Collections. 


CALL FOR CREATIVE WRITING MAJORS: 
Application dates are November 25 through Decem- 
ber 1, 1980. Your application should consist of acover 
letter containing your experience with writing (courses 
taken, publications, etc.), a statement of your past 
language experience (a foreign language is encour- 
aged), and a statement of what you wish to accomplish 
with the Creative Writing major if you are accepted. 
Also submit a portfolio of your imaginative writing. 
Send your complete application to: Admissions Com- 
mittee, c/o College V, UCSC, J.B. Hall. 


FOR A FREE COPY OF THE NEWSLETTER of 
the Resource Center for Nonviolence, which has as its 
theme this issue “Nonviolence and Community,” send 
a self-addressed stamped envelope to : RCNV, PO 
2324, Santa Cruz, CA 95063. - 


THE WALLACH AWARDS: Do you think you 
might care to write an essay about the advantages of an 
enduring peace and want to win 1000$? The Wallach 
Awards may be just the thing for you. This, the first 
year of the awards sponsored by the Institute for 
World Order, Inc., five 1000$ awards are available 
for undergraduates. Entry guidelines are available in 
Pat Kirschner’s office, 27 Merrill. For more informa- 
tion call Joshua Hornick, 426-2341. 


WRITERS, LYRICISTS, COMPOSERS, CLEVER 
PEOPLE OF ALL SHAPES AND SIZES: The 
second annual UCSC Revue will be produced this 
upcoming winter quarter and is soliciting songs and 
skits through the second week in January. You don’t 
know what I’m talking about? Then give me a call. 
Producer: Joshua Hornick, 426-2341. 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKFAIR: The 2nd Annual 
Bread & Roses Bookfair will be held on Sunday, 
December 7th, | 2-6 pm at the Louden Nelson Com- 
munity Center, 301 Center St., Santa Cruz. Books, 
posters, and records will be for sale, including books of 
fiction & non-fiction on women’s issues; for kids en 
espanol & english; on Chicanos, Latinamericanos & 
Native Americans; on Black history, labor history & 
unions: on socialism & Marxism. Beginning at 2 pm 
there will be a program of music, followed by guest 
speaker Mike Davidow, former journalist who spent 
six years in Moscow as a correspondent for the Daily 
‘World. Mr. Davidow will discuss Soviet life, people 
and culture. Admission is free, and refreshments will 
be available. 


THE R‘.GISTRATION FEE ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE is now accepting new registration fee fund- 
ing requests for the 1981-82 fiscal year. These request 
must meet the following requirements: 

—Miust be a new request not currently funded by 
registration fees. 

—Must support student programs which are ‘‘com- 
plementary to, but not part of, academic programs. 
—Must be sponsored by either a student organization 
or administrative unit. 

Funding requests must be submitted by January 5, 
1981 to Room 146, Central Services. For information 
and applications, call 429-4446 or come to the 
Student Services Office, Central Services 146. 


1981 SUMMER CONFERENCES ON CAMPUS: 
Campus units or individual personnel belonging to 


iB campus facilities next summer 


should contact the Conference Office within the next 
few weeks. Conference Coordinator, Janey Fisher, 
reports a number of requests have already been 
received for the summer period from June 21 to 
September 1, 1981. Since scheduling will begin early 
in December, the Conference Ofice would like to be 
able to accommodate the UCSC community before 
dates and space have been assigned to other groups. 
Call x2611 for information and application. 


OPEN HOUSE - THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 
PARTY OF THE YEAR! The staff at Career Plan- 
ning and Placement wants you to join our party - to 
meet you or see you again and share our Christmas 
festivities. Start the holidays with us—take a break 
from your exams or from the work-a-day world. Come 
visit, munch, sip, and see what we offer to help you 
prepare for life after UCSC. Our open house is ALL 
DAY Tuesday, December 9, from 10 am to 5 pm at 
123 Central Services. See you then! 


SIGN UP FOR THE KAPLAN MCAT REVIEW: 
If you are seriously interested in taking the Kaplan 
MCAT Review course in preparation for the 1981 
Spring Exam and want the Kaplan Course offered at 
the Santa Cruz UC campus, please sign up immediately. 
A sign up sheet will be posted in the Career Planning & 
Placement Center, 123 Central Services. At least 30 
Signatures are necessary for the course to be offered 
here. The costs total $340.00, with a $75.00 deposit 
due January 15. An additional $50.00 which will be 
refunded is due February 8 for materials. Note: 
Scholarships will be discussed at Pre-Med Sessions 
every Monday from noon to | at Crown College, 
Room 207, and Oakes Science Center on Tuesdays 
from noon to | in Room 203. 


INTERESTED IN LAW SCHOOL)? Meet D. Kelly 
Weisberg, a Juvenile and Family Law Professor from 
Washington University School of Law on Friday, 
December 5 in a group presentation, 11 am to noon at 
Career Planning and Placement, 123 Central Services. 
Please call X2183 to sign up. 


SANTA CRUZ BIRD CLUB offers a field trip to 


Pescadero Marsh and Beach, Saturday, December 6, 
1980, for members and friends. Carpool at S.C. 
County Government Center, 701 Ocean, S.C., at 7 
am or take Hwy. | north to Pescadero Creek Bridge 
and meet in the coastal parking lot, 8 am. Wear warm 
clothing and bring lunch. Good opportunity to see 
,oyster-catchers, plovers and turnstones. Leader: Steve 


‘1 Allison at 475-5234. 


EOP/SAA tutors are available in all areas of the 
natural sciences, social sciences, and humanities for 
students in the program. Please call X2296 or visit 
257 Central Services to request tutorial assistance. 
Drop-in tutoring is available at the Oakes Science 
Center on Saturday and Sunday, from 1-5 pm in 
mathematics, biology, and chemistry. No appoint- 
ment is necessary. The service is free to EOP/SAA 
students, so take advantage of available tutorial 
resources. 


EOP/SAA students interested in workshops for the 
GRE and MCAT should call Patricia Alley at X2296 
to sign up. We are planning review sessions in 
mathematics, biology, chemistry, physics, and verbal 
skills (i.e., correct grammatical usage, analogies, vocab- 
ulary) in preparation for the examinations. 


PART TIME FIELD STUDY - WINTER QUARTER: 
The Merrill Field Program for Experiential Learning 
offers part time Field Study opportunities for the 
coming quarter in a variety of areas: community work, 
education, English as a 2nd Language, youth counsel- 
ing, providing support to prisoners in the County jail, 
etc. If you are interested in getting involved in the 
Community with an academic credit option, see Nick 
Royal or Jody Bruce in the Merrill Field Office. 
Petitions are due by January th, but should be worked 
on now, before the end of Fall Quarter. For more 
information, go to Merrill Field Office, Room 7B or 
call X4054. 


GRANTS FOR STUDY IN MADRID in Spring, 
1981. An anonymous Spanish donor has given a 
number of grants for American and Canadian students 
to study at the Facultad de Filosofia y Letras of the 
University of Madrid under the auspices of Academic 
Year Abroad, Inc. Applicants must be currently 
“enrolled in a college or university and must be prepared 


to follow courses in Spanish. The grants will be paid in 
Spanish currency and will amount to 15,000 Pesetas. 
For further information and an application, send a 
self-addressed envelope with 20¢ postage on it to: 
Spanish Scholarship Committee, P.O. Box 9 New 
Paltz, New York, 12561. 


NEWSWEEI!”. SUMMER INTERNSHIP: College 
student-journalists will be assigned to work for 13 
weeks in one of the magazine’s eight domestic bureaus, 
including Washington. They will be asked to file 
stories to all sections of the magazine. Students 
assigned to the photo department will work mainly in 
acquiring news pictures from freelancers and photo 
agencies. Stipend: $277 per week. Note: an integral 
part of this program is to attract increased numbers of 
qualified minorities and women into the ranks of major 
news publications, particularly newsmagazines. Dead- 
line: January 9, 1981. Call or see Stephanie at 140 
Central Services, X2368. 


SAN JOSE MERCURY, Summer 1981 Internship 
in Editing, Reporting or Photography. Reporting in- 
terns will be assigned to the City Desk or one of the 
various bureaus at the paper. Editing interns will work 
as copy editors. Photography interns will go out on 
assignment regularly. Salary: Guild Scale for Entry 
Level Staff. Deadline: January 13, 1981. Contact 
Stephanie, X2368. 


PEACE DELEGATION TO MID EAST: R. Scott 
Kennedy of the Resource Center for Nonviolence will 
be joined by several Santa Cruzans in a peace delega- 
tion to the Middle East in late January and early 
February of next year. The delegation, organized by 
Scott Kennedy and Allan Solomonow of the Mid East 
Peace Project in New York, will visit Lebanon, Egypt, 
Israel and the West Bank and Gaza Strip. The trip will 
combine examination of the contemporary political 
crisis in the region with opportunities to explore the 
cultural and historical riches of the area. The delega- 
tion is still in the process of formation. Any local 
residents who wish to have more information about the 
trip are encouraged to contact Scott Kennedy or the 
Resource Center for Nonviolence, 423-1626. 


8th UCSC CHINA DELEGATION: Interested in 
an affordable trip to China? Become a member of the 
8th UCSC China Delegation. Informational meeting 
Thursday, December 4, Health Center Conference 
Room, Student Health Center at 7 pm. 


THE MAGAZINE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 
offers opportunities for students to work on editorial 
staffs of consumer magazines and business publica- 
tions to which they are assigned in New York City and 
elsewhere for ten weeks in the summer. They serve as 
junior staff members, learning to do the tasks inherent 
in magazine editing. They also see how the circulation, 
advertising and promotion departments work. This is 
an excellent opportunity to get your foot in the door 
of some national magazines. Stipend: $150/week- 
gross. Deadline: December 6, 1980. Talk to Stephanie, 
140 Central Services, X2368. 


INTERNSHIP AT NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC - 
PHOTOJOURNALISM. This intern program is not 
so much a training program as one of opportunity. It 
was designed originally to give photojournalism stu- 
dents an idea of what life is like in the professional 
world. Pay is $160/week and all expenses while intern 
is on assignment. PORTFOLIO REQUESTED. 
Deadline: January 16, 1981. Talk to Stephanie at 
X2368. 


INFORMATION SCIENCE STUDENTS: A local 
entrepreneur is looking for a student who can work in 
FORTRAN or assembly language to develop a nutri- 
tional evaluation-diet analysis computer program to 
be run on TRS-80. Qualifications: Enough C/IS 
coursework to execute above duties; employer will not 
be giving training. You must be able to meet with 
clients if necessary. Assembly language preferred, 
but will consider FORTRAN or COBOL. Duration: 
To start ASAP—3 months maximum—flexible hours. 
To apply: Contact Dori at Co-op Ed, 140 Central 
Services, X2396, any day except Wednesday. 


REGISTRAR DATES: 


_ December 6 — Instruction ends 


December 8-12 — Final examinations 


December 12 — Fall quarter ends 
Last day of winter quarter registration filing period 
for continuing students; late fee is $25. 

December 16 — Instructors’ course reports are due at 
the Registrar’s Office. Narrative Evaluations are 
due with the course report or no later than January 
8th. 

January 5 — Winter quarter begins 
In-person registration of new and re-admitted stu- 
dents at West Field House, 9 am to 12 noon and | to 
4 pm 

January 6 — Instruction begins 

January 8 — Last day to submit fall quarter instructor 
narrative evaluations. 


FRENCH 10 - READING IN THE ARTS AND 
SCIENCES will be offered again this winter. It is 
especially designed for graduate students as well as 
other interested students who need to acquire a 
reading knowledge of French in a short time. No 
previous knowledge of French is required. Time: 
Monday, Wednesday & Friday from 10-11:15 in 
Stevenson 237A. Instructor: David Orlando. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, WORK OPPORTUNITIES 
ANNOUNCED FOR 1981: College students should 
begin applying now for a variety of new scholarships 
and work opportunities announced by The Scholar- 
ship Bank, a nationwide scholarship search service for 
college students. The Scholarship Bank is anxious to 
hear from those students who need additional financial 
aid and work opportunities to stay in school or to pay 
for graduate school next year. They maintain the only 
complete data bank of undergraduate and graduate 
grants in the United States. Students wishing to use the 
service should send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to The Scholarship Bank, 10100 Santa Monica, 
#750, Los Angeles, CA., 90067, or call toll free 
(800) 327-9009, ext. 397. 


RESOURCE CENTER FOR NONVIOLENCE: 
Lee Swenson, former staff member of the Institute for 
the Study of Nonviolence in Palo Alto will lead a 
workshop on Anarchism & Nonviolence. Discussion 
will explore the contributions the anarchist perspec- 
tive has for nonviolence, including the relationship of 
constructive programs and alternative social structure 
to nonviolent action. Readings by Paul Goodman will 
focus discussion. The workshop is sponsored by the 
Resource Center for Nonviolence. Location: United 
Methoist Church (Mountain & Boulder Sts.) in Boul- 
der Creek (Hwy. 9 north of S.C.) Time: Friday, 7:30 
pm, Saturday, 9 am. Suggested donation: $10-15. 
Contact Phil McManus at 426-1337 or Scott Kennedy 
at 426-6640 or 423-1626. Overnight lodging is avail- 
able at the church for $1.00. Advance registration 
requested. 


UCSC TRAIL MAP AVAILABLE: A detailed map 
of almost fifty miles of trails through the UCSC 
campus is now available to community residents. 
Copies of the Hiking and Jogging Trail Map, show- 
ing the new Parcourse and dozens of paths through 
redwoods, meadows and canyons, have been distri- 
buted to over 15 sporting goods stores throughout 
Santa Cruz County. The Hiking and Jogging Trail 
Map is furnished as a community service by the 
UCSC Office of Physical Education and Recreation 
and the UCSC Office of Public Information. Free 
copies of the map are available at local sporting goods 
stores. 


N°'T THROW YOUR GARBAGE AWAY! 
RKCXCLE IT! It is important to preserve our resources, 
our Nand) our environment! We can do this by recycling 
what we have already taken from the land. Let us 
conserve and appreciate what is left of our environ- 
ment. If you can take a few minutes to read this, then 
you can take a few minutes to sort out your garbage 
into recycling bins! We need to spread the word. 
TAKE ACTION NOW...FOR PEOPLE INTER- 
ESTED IN FORMING A CAMPUS WIDE 
ORGANIZATION, please contact Karin at X4468 
or Samantha at X4237. JOIN TOGETHER AND 
RECYCLE! 


ATTENTION RECORD COLLECTORS: KZSC 
wants you! If you think your collection is eccentric, 
diverse or unique enough to share with the Monterey 
Bay listening audience, call or write the KZSC 
programming board (c/o Ronnie or Randy). We'll give 
you up to three hours of prime time, plus an engineer to 
“spin the discs.” 
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HALTING HARASSMENT 


Dear Staff: 

Now that it has completed its formal 
procedures, the Committee on Sexual Har- 
assment has begun to increase its scope of 
activities, using informal conversations and 
educational sessions as ways of halting sex- 
ual harassment on this campus. 

During November and December, commi- 
ttee members will themselves learn more 
about the sexual harassment problem here. 
Weare Setting up meetings with students and 
staff, and have already spoken with the 
college counselors. Fortified by the anec- 
dotal information we will have gathered and 
by the results of our prior research, we will be 
meeting with all Boards of Studies during the 
next two quarters in order to talk with faculty 
about the nature of sexual harassment. 

Committee members have also decided 
that they wish now to add an informal 
process to the formal procedures initiated 
earlier. Any one of us is willing to hear a 
complaint and, after consultation with the 
Committee, will converse privately with the 
“offender.’’ Using no notes, no names and no 
records, we will discuss the implications of 
such behavior with the relevant party, in a 
non-legalistic, non-threatening and educa- 
tional mode. The University of California at 
Davis has had success in stopping incidents 
with this technique and we would like to 
utilize their positive experience. 

Again, for your information, our member- 
ship for 1980/81 consists of: 


Olga Euben, Associate Director of Admis- 
sions, Admissions Office, Central Services, 
x2374/2131* 
Gillian Greensite, Rape Prevention Educa- 
tion Coordinator, Cowell Student Health 
Center, x2721/2628* 
Professor John Kitsuse, Stevenson College, 
x4370/2688* 
Leslie Letven, Student, Cowell College, 429- 
8156/2253* 
Professor Helene Moglen (Chair), Kresge 
College, x2696 
Daniel Schorr, Student, Kresge College, 
x4052*/4432* 
Professor Priscilla Shaw, Kresge College, 
x4697/2781* 
Associate Professor Michael Tanner, Ap- 
plied Sciences Building, x2263/2565* 
Mary Beth Wadding, Student, Crown Col- 
lege, 475-0418/2665* 
Rita Zeidner, Student, Kresge College. 425- 
3543/4432* 
Associate Professor Adrienne Zihlman, 
Clark Kerr Hall, x4467/2900* 
Helene Moglen, Chair 
Sexual Harassment Committee 


COMMON JOURNEY 


Dear Editor: 


Karen Silkwood was a victim of corporate 
murder because she was concerned about the 
safety of her fellow workers in Kerr-McGee’s 
plutonium production plant and was about to 
expose that corporation’s criminality in safe- 
ty matters. 

Karen Silkwood’s concern included the 
workers of both sexes. Two years ago I joined 
a candlelight vigil in memory of Karen 
Silkwood, at which both men and women 
were present to share the vigil together. 

This year when I began reading a public 
notice about a walk for Karen Silkwood here 


in Santa Cruz, I thought at once—“Yes, I'd 
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like to join that. We all need to be reminded 
about the meaning of this woman’s life and 
death.” 

But when I got to the end of that public 
notice about the walk, I regretfully decided to 
absent myself from it. Only women were 
welcome to participate. I don’t believe that 
Karen herself would care for the discrimi- 
nation as to who could walk in her memory 
with a given group—and who could not. 

This morning I happened to tune in to a 
radio program about “Women and Aging’’— 
I couldn't help thinking how much more 
interesting, diverse and balanced such a 
program would be if the other half of the 
population could have been part of it. Don’t 
men age, too? Aren’t we all human beinzs 
together on a common and difficult journey ' 


Lea Woud 
THANK YOU 


An open letter: 

I want to thank all those people who read 
their poetry and prose and played their 
marvelous music at the revel-celebration in 
my honor on November | 7th, occasioned by 
the denial of my tenure at UCSC. The talent 
and heart of Rob Brezsny and Tao Chemical; 
Steve Coulter and Harris Moore and Isle of 
Skye transmuted into salmon people; William 
Everson; Demece Garepis; Vivian Hassan; 
Lisa Kermish; Rosie King; Barbara Kolen; 
Lisa Lowe; Nate Mackey; Laura Morello; 
Not Michael of Not Noise: and Tilly Shaw 
were inspiring to me and, from what I have 
heard, inspiring to the many people who 
attended. The three-hour evening, rich and 
full and beautifully designed, couldn't have 
happened without Rob Brezsny and above all 
without Vivian Hassan, who brought it into 
being with a tact and kindness that was 
unsurpassed. I felt honored by the work and 
playing of my colleagues, students, former 
students, and by those who gathered to hear 
them, and will be nourished by our mutual 
harvest for a long long time. 

Sincerely, 
Lynn Luria-Sukenick 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


Dear Editor: 

It is understandable that Al Goodman 
confused me with my namesake in his article 
‘““Education in the field’? (20 November, 
p.3031). Since I don’t deserve credit for Jim 
Bierman’s statements, I would appreciate 
your mentioning that the Jim Bierman quoted 
is not the UCSC Theater Arts professor. 

Thank you for your help. 


Cordially, 
games Bierman 
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Castro connection 


by Miguel Korzeniewicz 


Washington—Winds of change are blowing through Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean today. A revolution in 
Grenada has brought free health care and home-construction 
loans to the poor. In Jamaica, leftist president Michael 


| Manley was defeated in the national elections, after a 


bloody electoral campaign. Nicaraguan leaders have just 
uncovered a plot headed by prominent business figures to 
smuggle guns into the country and launch an armed attack 
against the government. In parts of El Salvador the Army is 
now retreating from areas controlled by the insurgents, 
while the toll of political assassinations keeps rising. And as 
the conflicts intensify, so does the ghost of Marxist inter- 
vention in the area. Reagan’s top advisors on Latin America 
have made it clear that they consider Cuba to be a threat to 
the region. At the end of October, I had the opportunity to 
talk to Ramon Sanchez Parodi, head of the Cuban Interest 
Section in Washington DC. 


Sanchez Parodi has worked in the Cuban Foreign Ministry 
since 1959, and in the Foreign Relations Department of the 
Communist Party Central Committee, before being named 
chief of the Cuban Interest Section in Washington DC. He 
has travelled extensively throughout the US, Latin America, 
Europe and Africa, writing for a number of Cuban news- 
papers and journals. 


YOUNG MAN? f 


CHP: When Carter took over four years ago, the prospect 
for improving US-Cuba relations was good. Have the 
expectations been fulfilled? 

Parodi: You're right. There were expectations that have not 
been fulfilled. Both countries thought in 1977 that even if the 
process toward normalizing relations could be complex, it 
was possible to move forward in a short period of time, a year 
or two. The truth is that it didn’t happen, we didn’t move at the 
pace we had originally thought we could. Now, this doesn’t 
mean that the relations between the two countries hasn’t 
improved. All the measures taken by the Carter administration 
were the result of a decrease in the hostile US attitude toward 
Cuba maintained over the preceding 17 years. So the last few 
years have confirmed that decrease in the hostility toward 
Cuba. 

CHP: Any specific factors that prevented the relations from 
improving further? 

Parodi: Well, one factor is the refusal to consider Cuba an 
independent and sovereign country, and instead linking Cuba 
to geopolitical considerations. In today’s world, you can’t 
solve the major problems confronting humanity without 
cooperation among all the countries, whether they are 
socialist or capitalist. And any position that tends to make 
this cooperation difficult will prevent these problems from 
getting solved. And it’s not only war, but food problems, 
health education, unemployment, and so on. So it’s not a 
problem of one policy or the other. The fact is that 
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normalization of relations has to begin from a cooperative 
basis. 

CHP: How seriously does Cuba take Reagan's threats to 
establish a military blockade around Cuba? How will his 
presidency affect the future of US-Cuba relations? 
Parodi: Well, the question of US-Cuba relations is not a 
question of relations between two individuals. They are not 
relations between two men, but between two nations, and two 
peoples. What does worry Cuba are political statements in 
the Republican platform that reflect an inclination toward 
confrontation rather than cooperation. And not only toward 
Cuba, but many other areas in the world, so that it affects 
humanity as a whole. On the other hand, there is something 
very clear: the relations of revolutionary Cuba to the US have 
gone through six US presidents: Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
Johnson, Nixon, Ford and Carter. Reagan will be the 
seventh. And although US policy has been hostile throughout 
most of that time, Cuba has fared well, even in the most 
aggressive periods. Cuba has developed well in comparison 
with Latin America and the Third World. US hostility has 
not prevented it for the last 20 years and we are confident it 
won’t be able to prevent it in the next five, eight or ten years. 
We have confidence in the Cuban people’s sacrifice, the 
strength of their organization, and besides, we have seen the 
results of this strength for the last 20 years. In this sense, we 
are not worried, we have had experience with US presidents. 
The question is how will it affect the world as a whole. 
CHP: Manley’s defeat in Jamaica's presidential elections 
was presented as a defeat for Cuba. 

Parodi: It’s not a question of whether Cuba lost or won. The 
important thing is the problems Jamaica faces, and how this 
election will affect the solution of these problems. The 
solution that president-elect Seaga offers, I think, will not 
take into account the interests of the majority of the people. It 
will take into account the interests of the great powers that 
have a stake in Jamaica. I think what it'll do is sharpen the 
economic and social problems of Jamaica. These problems 
remain whether Cuba is there or not. 

CHP: There was a documentary, broadcasted by NBC a few 
weeks ago, about Central America called “The Castro 
Connection.” 

Parodi: Yes, I saw that, and I thought it was a very bad 
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documentary. It has about the same intellectual and political 
level of analysis as a Superman comic. To say that Fidel 
Castro controls the revolutionary movement in Central 
America, that it’s all a Soviet-Cuban conspiracy, with all 
kinds of spooky agents everywhere, is really a joke, and a put- 
down of your intelligence. Anybody that has had the minimal 
contact with a revolutionary society, with a society in open 
struggle, can see this. The intention of the documentary is like 
a good magic trick, like the magician that catches your 
attention with one gesture, at the same time he does the trick 
with his other hand. It takes your attention from the basic 
problem. And what is the basic problem? Let’s say we don’t 
deny our presence. Let’s say it’s true we are there to take 
advantage. Even then, aren’t the political and economic 
problems still the main problems? They attempt to take your 
attention from the main problem, which is the need to 
transform the social, political and economic realities of those 
countries. People have told me: ‘‘well, at least, programs like 
that attract attention to the problem.” It might be true, but 
there are better ways to do it. 

CHP: Cuba is presently the chair of the Non-Aligned 
Countries Movement, and it has been accused of not being 
truly non-aligned, and of trying to drive the Third World 
into the Soviet Camp. 

Parodi: Well, a lot of things are said in the press trying to 
divide the non-aligned movement. Cuba supports the basic 
principles of the non-aligned movement: anti-imperialism, 
anti-colonialism, support for national liberation movements, 
the struggle against fascism and the struggle for peace. We 
define a non-aligned country as one that does not allow 
foreign military bases in its territory: Cuba fulfills that 
condition. Our constitution states that we are a socialist 
country, and in the same constitution we say that being 
socialist does not mean being aligned. We find support and 
friendship in the Soviet Union, but we don’t intend to make 
the Third World a part of the Warsaw Pact. What we have 
said, and for a long time, is that you can’t confuse the friend 
with the enemy: whom you support and whom you struggle 
against..When somcbody tries to say that US imperialism 
and the Soviet Union are the same thing, we say: “you can’t 
do that.” Because history, politics and economics prove they 
are not the same. 
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CHP: The USSR has justified its intervention in Afghanistan 
on the grounds of its weak geopolitical situation. Do you 
agree? 

Parodi: No, we don’t share that analysis. We believe that any 
kind of cold war policies, tensions and the arms race is what 
makes it easy for things like Afghanistan to happen. When 
Hitler appeared in Germany, the USSR offered all kinds of 
pacts and treaties to the West to try to stop Hitler. All of the 
USSR’s propositions were rejected by the West. So the 
USSR had to fight for five years, at the cost of 20 million 
people. People here know about the Normandy landing, the 
Bouzon battle, the landing at Guadalcanal, but they don’t 
know about the Stalingrad battle or the Siege of Kiev. The US 
benefitted economically from the war, and at a relatively low 
cost in human lives. After the war, its Cold War policies were 
directed against the Soviet Union, which was in ruins. The 
aggressive intentions against the Soviet Union, against the 
socialist countries—including Cuba—have not changed that 
much. So we believe it is that type of policy which helps make 
things like Afghanistan happen. If the intervention in Afghan- 
istan is used as an excuse to attack and defame socialism, we 
don’t want to be a part of that opportunism. We are not going 
to take sides with those who attack and defame socialism 
while hiding their own agressive policies. 

CHP: To many people, the exodus of 100,000 people this 
summer from Cuba is an indication of the failure of the 
revolution, and Castro has been accused of dumping 
unwanted people in the US. 

Parodi: This is a complex problem. It’s difficult to under- 
stand the situation when people don’t have all the information 
needed to understand it, and when for 20 years they’ve had a 
distorted picture of what has happened. A lot of the refugee 
problem is used for propaganda. The living standards are 
higher in the United States. This is true, at least in absolute 
terms. What is not true is that the living standards of people in 
Cuba are lower today than they were in 1970. Employment 
in construction has gone up from 83,000 people in 1959, to 
275,000 in 1980. Before the revolution, 90 percent of rural 
houses had no electricity. Today, 90 percent of them do. The 
number of people going to college is ten times greater: 
education is completely free, and often includes free clothing, 
room and board on top of free classes, books and transpor- 
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tation. Our standard of living has improved, more than most 
of Latin America. I say this because the exit of people from 
Cuba is presented as a rejection on the part of the people, 
because of economic failures. This is false, especially when 

you consider that Cuba had to change its whole, economic 

structure as a result of the US blockade. In 1963 and ’64; for 
instance, there were no buses at all in Cuba. People had to 
ride in the back of pick-up trucks. In the last five years alone, 

Cuba built 11,000 buses. We have had to learn new methods, 

new systems, which prevented us from achieving a faster 
development. We don’t have the same level of industrial 

development that the US has, the same levels of consumption 

and the variety of products. But that doesn’t mean the 

revolution has failed economically. The first reports published 
by the US Department of Health said that the health 

conditions of the Cuban refugees were similar to the standard 

US citizen’s condition. I went over to Saint Elizabeth’s 

Hospital here in Washington, where they held some Cubans 

who haven’t been accepted anywhere. Those people have 

problems: insecurity, depression, aggressiveness. But that is 

a product of the situation they find themselves in. It comes 

from the shock of seeing that the reality in the US is very 

different from the illusions and expectations they had. They 

are people who got used to 20 years of socialism, of:having 

your basic necessities taken care of. Now they realized they 

have to worry about how to find a house, how to find and keep 

a job, how to feed themselves and their families. Before, they 

didn’t have these worries because the state in Cuba took care 

of them. But now it’s not the same. 

CHP: What are the contacts you maintain with the left in the 
US and how do you assess their future. ? 

Parodi: We have had since 1959 several contacts with 

organizations that represent a number of popular forces in the 

US. This will not change, it will improve. Because there is 

more communication, there is greater awareness of Cuba and 

the Cuban people. We are convinced that the left forces in the 

US represent more directly the interests of the popular 

sectors of the North American people. These organizations 

own the future, but they have yet to become the dominant 

force in the US. This process is unavoidable, just as on a 
world-wide scale, humanity goes on to higher forms of social 
organization and political expression. 
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Work as a way to forget 


by Allison Engel 


Sixty young Asian refugees, mostly Vietnamese, sit taking 
notes in a large makeshift classroom. There are no admini- 
strators here, no permanent equipment, no degrees are 
awarded. 

But the education going on in this converted warehouse is 
more sophisticated than it looks. These refugees are being 
trained—in Vietnamese and English—to be well-paid elec- 
tronics technicians through a rigorous nine-month evening 
program taught by Indochinese immigrants who preceded 
them to America. 

Excluding two Americans who joined the ‘‘faculty”’ this 
year, the teachers are Vietnamese who have worked their way 
up in the past few years to positions of senior engineer or 
design engineer in electronics firms in the nearby Silicon 
Valley, heart of America’s booming semiconductor industry. 
After working a full day, they take turns teaching a demand- 
ing schedule: three hours a night, five nights a week, nine 
months a year—all without pay. 

This has been going on for three years, and the class size 
has grown from 35 to 60. The program runs entirely on the 
$150 each student pays for books and supplies, which include 
a six-volume workbook written by the teachers. If expensive 
electronic equipment is needed for a demonstration, the 
teachers borrow it from their employers for a night. 

Government funds are not only absent, they are shunned. 

“*State and federal funds are not a blessing,” says TheNgoc 
Vu, 32, an engineer and poet who organized the training. 
“They would ruin our program.” He explains: ‘‘Our classes 
have become like families. The students know we are here not 
for the money but because we care about. them getting 
ahead.” 

“We are very poor but we are powerful,” says Vu. ‘“‘Eighty 
percent of our students have jobs before they graduate. We 
help them on the interviews, take them to the companies we 
work for.” 

His words were echoed by Tai Pham, 33, a student who 
arrived five months ago: “T think the teachers are very kind 
and helpful. Do you know they don’t take any money from 
any source?” 

Pham was a helicopter pilot in Vietnam’s army and knows 
a little English from flight training he had in Alabama in 
1968. After escaping from a relocation farm and paying 
$2,000 to reach a refugee camp in Thailand, he came to the 
Bay because he heard there was a large Vietnamese commun- 
ity here. When he arrived, he heard about free government- 
funded job training through the Comprehensive Employment 
Training Act (CETA). 

“I go apply to C-E-T-A,” he says, slowly emphasizing the 
letters, “‘but they do not do exactly what they say they do. 
They say, ‘OK, you wait.’ but I wait a long time and I keep 
calling them and I wait some more. 

“I need the skill training, I tell them. I don’t know any job 
except helicopters.” 

Pham was—and is—on welfare, and it bothers him greatly. 
“I want to get the job very soon.”” When he heard about the 
little-advertised volunteer-taught Electronic Technician Pro- 
gram (ETP), he decided to give up on CETA. 

Pham is unusual among the students because he isn’t 
working during the day. Most of the others are taking English 
classes, as well as working on assembly lines or in fast-food 
restaurants. There are few women enrolled. The reason, said 
one, “‘is that women are afraid to go out at'night. We live 
mostly in bad areas of San Jose.” 

Another reason may be cultural. “In this work,” said one 
recent arrival, “the husband must be a technician and the wife 
must be an assembler.”’ ‘ . 

The thriving electronics industry here means that low- 
skilled assembly jobs paying $4 an hour are readily available. 
But due to the high cost of living, and especially housing, it is 
not uncommon for husband, wife and older children to hold 
down one or more jobs each. 

TheNgoc Vu tells of a couple that arrived in 1976 with no 
skills. They each took two low-paying assembly jobs and 
worked overtime. Today, though they have not added to their 


skills, he said, they earn $45,000 a year with their four jobs 
and have moved out of poverty to buy a house and two cars. 

Similar success stories abound, and have turned the Bay 
area into a mecca for Indochinese refugees. In Cambodian, 
Lao and Vietnamese communities across the nation, the 
word is passed that the highest incomes are to be made here. 
Since 1975, about 20,000 Indochinese have settled in the 


Bay area, and they are still arriving at the rate of about 300. 


per month. 

The influx has overwhelmed government-funded training 
programs, and CETA director Dan Campos confirmed there 
are waiting lists. He pointed out that CETA uses racial 
quotas, which he called ‘‘target group goals,” to fill the 


programs, and said that Asians currently represent 20. 
percent of the training slots—well over the target goal of eight’ 


percent. The Hispanic target goal last year was 46 percent, 
Campos noted, but the acutal population served was only 34 
percent Hispanic. The result has been criticism from some 
Hispanics who feel they are being neglected so Asians can be 
helped. P 

CETA director Campos said he secs the problem of 
competition for funds among racial groups getting worse. But 
he thinks the solution is more government money, not 
volunteer programs. 

“The training we’ve done with volunteers is not effective,” 
he said. ‘“Training is so intensive and takes so much time that 
volunteers lose interest. I prefer to have programmed, paid 
teachers so people can be held accountablé and so the money 
can be justified.” 

Currently, the average cost for government-funded training 
and job placement is $2,500 per person. An 18-month 
government program, similar to ETP, costs $5,857. 

Phi Thai, 26, an engineer at Advanced Micro Devices, and 
one of the ETP volunteer teachers, said the training works 
because ethnic pride, not money, is at stake. “I don’t want to 
see my people get into welfare,” he said. “The only way I 
know how to help them is to teach them.” 

Even though Thai is younger than many of the students, he 
commands their attention at a blackboard where he diagrams 
an electric circuit. “Our culture says you listen to any teacher 
who has more wisdom than you,” he says later. ‘‘Age doesn’t 
make a difference.” 

What does make a difference, he said, is education. Almost 
all of the students in the electronics class have graduated from 
secondary school and about a third have a college degree. 

These students, like many of the earlier arrivals, represent 
the wealthier, educated, urban Indochinese, and find it easier 
going than many of the newer refugees from rural areas. In 
addition to not knowing English, many of the new arrivals are 
illiterate in their own language as well. 

For these more recent refugees, the options are fewer. But 
the state and federally-funded Indochinese Resettlement and 
Cultural Center in San Jose is working on a typically 
resourceful plan to lift uneducated arrivals off the welfare 
rolls quickly. Officials at the center looked at working 
patterns in the area and realized that the two-income lifestyle 
here created an unmet demand for house cleaners. So the 
center plans to rent a home, equip it with beds, vacuum 
cleaners, a refrigerator and other appliances that may be 
unfamiliar to rural dwellers. It will teach 50 Indochinese 
women their way around an American house. 

Although engineer TheNgoc Vu said he is pleased that his 
program and others are turning out productive members of 
American society, he-fears his people are too readily 
abandoning their own culture. 

‘Recently, they opened up a Vietnamese disco and 1,000 
people showed up,” he said. “If I invite a well-known 
Vietnamese poet or writer to speak, about five people show 
up. It’s very sad. 

“I know they are worried about survival and work is 
everything in their lives,” said Vu. “If they don’t work 18 
hours a day and fall in bed exhausted, then they think too 
much. So they work to get very tired and forget everything 
that happened before they came to this country. 

‘Too much work is a way to forget.” 
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Tilting the scales of justice 


by Roberta Lynch 


I have nothing against lawyers. Some of my best friends are 
and all that. Moreover, I couldn’t agree more with all the 
contemporary Clarence Darrows who hasten to remind us 
that the people in power in this country have learned how to 
use the law—in many cases written the law—to serve their 
own ends. We do need attorneys on our side to make sure that 
the scales of justice don’t get tilted so drastically that we just 
slide right off. 

Having said this, however, I have to go on to say that I’m 
beginning to get worried about the “‘legalization”’ (to redefine 
a term) of our society. 

First, there is the growing tendency to look to the courts not 
just as social mediators between citizens, e.g. landlords and 
tenants, but as personal mediators between friends and 
relations. This is best exemplified by the case of divorce. As 
more and more spouses fail to wait till death do part, 
divorces alone are creating an entire legal industry. 

But that’s not all. Now we also have live-in girlfriends suing 
for alimony and children suing their parents for not bringing 
them up properly and husbands suing their wives for failure to 
keep the house clean. The vengeful streak that all of us 
possess is increasingly finding its outlet in attempts to bring 
entire weight of the law down on those who cross us. 

Secondly, there is the intensification of the long-standing 
American tradition of seeking redress for pain and injury as a 
solitary individual embarked on a long and often tortuous 
journey through the land of lawsuits. These days personal 
injury suits arc becoming the primary response—sometimes 
the only response—to the wrongs that big business visits upon 
the average citizen, for everything ranging from defective 
lawn mowers to radiation contamination. 

Take the recent revelations about the hazards of Rely 
tampons. I don’t know just what I expected, particularly since 
Proctor & Gamble did pull them off the market so quickly. 
But somehow it seemed disconcerting to have the major 
image beamed into my living room be that of lawyers 
describing the million dollar lawsuits that would be filed by 
victims of toxic shock syndrome. 

I guess I wanted angry women marching or major public 
hearings or inquiries into other brands (no one has yet paid 
much attention to the persistent rumors of asbestos in 
Tampax). Instead, it all appeared to be agreed upon. The few 
people with the “‘best cases’’ will be paid off and companies 
will continue to manufacture [UD’s and birth control pills 
and tampons that make millions of women into human guinea 
pigs. 

The final example I want to cite can be found in the ranks of 
many progressive causes today. It is the tendency to rely on 
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the courts—which frequently offer attention-getting tactical 
ploys—rather than concentrating on the nitty-gritty of or- 
ganizing. 

The issue of sexual harassment on the job many be a 
current case in point. Considerable public pressure—primarily 
through the media—is being directed toward getting the 
EEOC to issue guidelines regarding such behavior. A recent 
newspaper article announced their imminent publication and 
quoted a local lawyer as optimistically predicting a “‘liti- 
gation explosion” in their wake. 

Women should, of course, have whatever tools it takes to 
maintain their jobs and their self-respect. But there’s some- 
thing about this gravitational pull toward the courthouse that 
strikes me as problematic—in this and other instances. 

It represents the intersection of several disturbing elements 
in our society today. 

Perhaps the most widespread of these is the mystification 
of knowledge. Everything is projected as being so complex— 
or is made so complex—that the “‘layman”’ (or woman) can’t 
grasp it without the help of the expert. 

I happen to be among those who believe in the necessity for 
specialists: some things are so complex that it would take a lot 
more time than this average person wants to expend before 
they could be grasped. But more and more there is a tendency 
to complicate things that could—and should—be simple. 

In my state the workers’ compensation system is supposed 
to be a straightforward program of no-fault insurance. in 
reality, it has evolved to the point where nearly 79,000 cases 
required attorneys in 1978 alone. The technicalities built into 
similar laws in most states mean that nation-wide 42¢ of 
every workers’ comp dollar goes into legal and administrative 
costs rather than into aid for the injured worker. And workers 
end up feeling that it’s all beyond their ken. 

Another element is a kind of depersonalization that leads 
people to seek legal redress for every form of personal 
conflict. The breakdown of communities means that informal 
mediating figures—an older relative, a respected clergy- 
person—have largely vanished as integral parts of social 
networks. Moreover, people are without a sense of ethics 
about how to relate to each other and therefore without much 
sense of what is “fair’’ behavior anymore. The result is that 
intimate relationships can move almost overnight from the 
privacy of the bedroom to the publicity of the courtroom. 

The third—and perhaps most important—element is a 
feeling of powerlessness. Because people so often see 
themselves as isolated individuals, they find it hard to think of 
or effect collective solutions to the problems they face. And 
they tend to look for the small trade-off rather than any 
significant resolution. In this context, taking their concerns to 
a lawyer often appears as the only recourse. 
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Thus, a woman whose husband assaults her may seek a 
restraining order when economic circumstances make her 
feel she can’t simply walk out on him. Or an injured worker 
will settle for a workers’ comp payment because it seems so 
hard to get the company to correct the unsafe conditions that 
caused the accident. 

One final factor in all this that can’t be ignored is the 
increasing reliance on legal strategies among America’s 
power elite—both in managing its fortunes and in managing 
its workforce. . 

What Robert Reich of the Federal Trade Commission has 
termed “paper entrepreneurism”’ has become the dominant 
aspect of corporate policy today. In essence, industry no 
longer concentrates on technological innovation, but on 
manipulation of assets through joint ventures, holding com- 
panies, etc. Lawyers have replaced engineers as the high 
priests of capitalist development. 

At the same time, attempts to control the workforce have 
reached new levels of sophistication through the use of legal 
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and Pinkertons—as the primary agents in undermining the 
operation or organization of unions. 

I suspect that these kinds of trends at the top tend to make 
those at the bottom feel that they can’t make it without 
lawyers at their side. And sometimes, of course, they can’t. 

But I'd like to advocate a little judiciousness in our 
approach to the law as political movements. 

First, because, however inadvertently, “legalism” can 
serve to reinforce social characteristics that stifle rather than 
free people. It can add to people’s sense that the problem is 
beyond them, something that can only be dealt with by 
experts. And it can call up the every-ready impulse to rush off 
on one’s own to file suit or whatever rather than reaching out 
to others to look for a common solution. 

Secondly, courting the courts can frequently lead to putting ff’ 
organizing on the back burner while waiting for The Decision 
to resolve the problem. 

Finally, I’m really not convinced that a “‘litigation explo- 
sion is the most effective approach to many issues. I suspect 
that a good union local—initiated and led by concerned 
women—could do more to end sexual harassment at a 
workplace than a dozen court suits. And it could do a lot of 
other things as well. Like give women a sense“of their own 
power and strenghten relationships among them and ‘teach f~ 
them new skills that would demystify even the law a little bit: 

Maybe we should make the courts the court of last resort 
for a change. 


Roberta Lynch ts active in the New American Movement, a 
democratic socialist organization. ‘In These Times. 
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PRESIDENT SAXON’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO VISIT SANTA 
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Acommittee established to advise University President David S. Saxon 
on the state and health of the University of California campuses will 
visit Santa Cruz on Thursday, January 22 and Friday, January 23, 1981. 
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OUR BREAKFAST IS } 
THE BEST IN TOWN | 


1. We squeeze orange juice and make fruit salad 
fresh daily. 

2. We use dark columbian roast freshly ground and 
roasted at Santa Cruz Coffee Roaster. 


3. We use tasty sharp Kasseriu and Rennetless 
chedder. No mellow yellow fantastic plastic for us. 

4. We use no salt in our cooking. Your health is 
important to us. Even our butter is unsalted. 

5. We serve fresh steaming espresso, Cappucino 

and croissents each morning. 

6. Each table has strawberry jam, marmelade and 
butter in individual bowls. 

7. We serve vegetarian quiches, omelettes and daily 
specials. Try a side of “Bubble & Squeek” for $1. 

8. Sensitive to your environment? La Goulue has 
teak walls, oak tables and stained glass windows. Let 
our sky lights brighten up your day. 

9. We have an outdoor courtyard. Lots of sun and 
lots of fun. Watch our herbs grow. 
10. We aim at quality for you. 


Members of the Advisory Committee include: 
Faculty: Margaret Kivelson, Professor of Chemistry (UCLA) 
Oliver Johnson, Professor of Philosophy (UCI) 
Alex McCalla, Professor of Agricultural Economics (UCI) 
Ralph Turner, Professor of Sociology (UCLA) 
Staff: Chuck Colgan, Public Information Office, 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography (UCSD) 
Brian MacDonald, Graduate Student in Economics 
and Political Science (UCSB) 

Faculty, staff, students, alumni, and members of the community are 
invited to submit an application to meet with members of the 
Committee on January 22 from 3:30-5:30 p.m. to present their views on 
the state of the campus. 

Applications to address the Committee should be sent to Office of 
the Vice President, 714 University Hall/BDP, Berkeley, CA. 94720, 
by January 14. Requests should include the applicant's name, title (in case 
of students: major and year), telephone number, and a brief summary 
of the subjects to be covered. Applicants will be selected by the Committee 
to appear, and will be notified by telephone of the time and place 
of the meeting. 
——————————————————————————————————— OOOO eNeS=S=666S6S=S=—0)0—0—SS 

Because of the expected demand, each applicant's oral presentation 

‘ may not exceed five minutes, including time for questions to and from the 
Committee, and should not repeat material covered in the application. 

_ The Committee looks forward to hearing from all groups within the 
University community and from representatives of the Santa Cruz 
community. . 


Student: 


2019 North Pacific Avenue 
427-3580 
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Eighty centimeters is the length of a yam. 

*French Polynesia (population 140,000) is characterized 
by the bobbing line of foreign yachts tied up in the sunshine 
along the seafront boulevard of the capital city of Papeete on 
the island of Tahiti. The French hold on here because it is the 
dream vacationland of millions and thus supports a booming 
tourist industry. But even more important, these islands are 
the testing ground for France’s nuclear arsenal. 

Though the nuclear tests were forced underground in 1973, 
the islanders complain that they leak radioactive material 
into the sea where it pollutes the food chain. Since last year 
there have been at least two major accidents. One killed two 
workers and poisoned four more with plutonium, the second 
caused part of the coral Moruroa Atoll to crack and spawned 
a small tsunami which swept over a nearby island, injuring 
people and damaging property. 


“The issues are clear, and inseparable,” said a recent high 
school graduate in Papeete. ‘France will not give up the 
testing while it controls this territory, and it won't give up the 
territory without a bloody fight.” 

In the sprawling suburb of Faaa, where the International 
Airport is located, 48-year-old-Tumou P. says he is ready for 
the fight. 

Tumou, his wife and six children and grandchildren live in 

a three-room house with lengths of cotton cloth hung in place 
of doorways. Recently the family had to make room for two 
more cousins—temporarily they hope—who are coming 
from an outer island to look for work. 

““We are becoming too many here, while people are leaving 
other islands to make a better living,’ Tumou says. ‘“‘The 
French want us all in one place, so they can keep an eye onus, 
but it makes me angry. It is not the Polynesian way to leave 
the land.” 

Tumou lost his nightwatchman’s job in Papeete three 
months ago to a newly-arrived Frenchman fromgfarseilles. 

He outlines a plan, which he says has worked for others, by 
which a visitor in a yacht might bring in a contraband rifle for 
him, cash in advance. 

**Maybe there is not enough education yet, but the time will 
come soon when we will take back the land, our islands from 
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the Europeans. Do you think this can be done without guns?” 
he asks. 

Young Marc Pomare, French-educated and a descendant 
of the King Pomare deposed by the French 100 years ago, 
believes in pursuing political solutions first. 

““We have made a front of the liberation movements in 
Tahiti,” he said. ““We are working hard to inform the people 
about the issues, but this is not easy because the media are 
controlled by the French government.” 

New Caledonia and French Polynesia activists are pinning 
their hopes on the United Nations. If they can be recognized 
by its Special Committee of 24 as being among the world’s 
remaining ‘‘Non-Self-Governing Territories,” or colonies, 
France will be required to report regularly to the UN on their 
welfare and the territories can begin the legal steps leading to 
recognition as independent states. (Both were on the original 
UN colonies list until France had them removed and said 
they were only overseas departments of the European 
country itself.) 

Cuba has agreed to start the ball rolling with written 


We are facing the same fate as the 


Indians in America and the 
aborigines in Australia. 


requests to the Committee of 24. 

*Irian Jaya (population nearly one million) called West 
Papua by its pro-independence forces, is the wildly beautiful 
westrn half of the largest island in the Pacific, New Guinea. 
The natives are black Melanesians, who live by farming, 
hunting and fishing, and the majority have had little contact 
with the world outside their small farms, their jungles and 
forests. They have waged a sporadic armed guerilla struggle 
for nearly 10 years. 

These natives were the losers in an imperial juggling act. In 
the late 1960s former US Ambassador to Vietnam, Ellsworth 
Bunker, mediated their turnover from the Dutch to the 
southeast Asian Moslem nation of Indonesia, pending an 
“act of free choice”’ in 1969. 


But the deck was stacked: Indonesia hand-picked a 
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contingent of local Melanesian chiefs, brought them from the’ 


bush to the region’s capital where many saw cars, permanent 
buildings, even clothes and money for the first time, gave 
them the run of the town and shops and then claimed to the 
UN that the chief's vote was unanimous for Jakarta and 
represented the will of the population. For good measure, the 
Indonesians brought in 40,000 troops. 

Today the idea that Indonesia should give up claims to 
Irian Jaya gets a deaf ear. US, Japanese and Australian 
companies are heavily involved in businesses there, including 
offshore oil, nickel, copper, vast stretches of timber and rich 
fishing. If the guerillas escalate their fight as they say they 
hope to do, it is likely they will be opposed with sophisticated, 
American-made weapons. Washington officials estimate 90 
percent of Indonesian weapons used against a rebellion in 
East Timor five years ago, were made in the United States, 
and US artillery and aircraft clinched the takeover for Jakarta 
in 1978. 

The facts are not lost on the Irian guerilla leaders, among 
whom are native officers who defected from the Indonesian 
army and brought their training home to the bush. 

‘Castro in the Sierra Maestra did not have to deal with 
satellite surveillance.”said one. “But for us the issue 
clear: resist or be exterminatea. 

Again, the heart of the question is a fear of genocide that 
starts with losing the land. Following Jakarta’s established 
national ‘‘transmigration” policy, Indonesians from the 
overcrowded islands of Java and Bali—perhaps as many as 
three million by the year 2000—are being given natives’ 
tribal land in less populated Irian Jaya. 

In the bush, natives are terrorized by Indonesian patrols, 
missionaries report atrocities, and refugees flee east across 
the border to independent Papua-New Guinea. In the towns, 
only one face in three is a black Melanesian, and about 85 
percent of government administration and school system 
personnel are Indonesian. 

‘““We are facing the same fate as the Reds (Indians) in 
America and the aborigines in Australia,” said a West 
Papuan man who works for independence while living in 
exile. ““We are afraid to become a minority, treated like 
foreigners in our own country.” 

©Pacific News Service, 1980 
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Poetry Revel raises 
tenure riddles 


By He Heidi Price 


It was one of the warmest audiences I’d ever encountered 
at UCSC, packed into and sitting on the floor of College V’s 
study center. I kept inadvertently poking the people in front of 
me with my tennis shoe, but they only smiled sweetly as we 
juggled patiently to accommodate each other at the November 
17 Poetry Revel, organized by Vivian Hassan in appreciation 
of Creative Writing professor Lynn Sukenick. 

But along with the feeling of community was a deep sense 
of sadness which gave the meeting more of the character of a 


consistently high quality of the individual works read, the 
large amount of published student work generated from 
Lynn’s classes or sponsorship, and the sheer love of her as 
shown in and by this Poetry Revel prompts a great deal of 
curiosity regarding her denial of tenure. 

The last two Course Reviews reflect a near-perfect record 
of student enthusiasm and respect for every facet of her 
teaching and courses. She is constantly non-judgmental, 
always supportive, readily available and generous with her 


“Her record...equals and at many times exceeds that 
of the tenured faculty in her department,” say 
students of UCSC’s only woman creative writing 


professor. 


wake; Lynn Sukenick has been denied tenure, which is death 
for her academic career at UCSC. 

Nine of Sukenick’s former students and three faculty 
members read original poetry and fiction. Not Michael 
performed Not Noise, and Isle of Skye and Tao Chemical 
played at intervals throughout the readings, creating an 
excellent pacing. Over half of the student work included 
women’s themes, which is not surprising; Lynn is well-known 
tor her support of women writers and writings. She also is the 
only woman Creative Writing professor at UCSC. The 


time. In the area of her scholarship, Sukenick’s “record of 
publications, awards and teaching equal and at many times 
exceed that of the tenured faculty in her department,” to 
quote a letter and petition circulated at the meeting, written 
by UCSC alumnus Laura Marello. Sukenick’s body of work 
includes four books of poetry, poems and fiction published in 
36 magazines and six anthologies, 20 critical articles in 
reviews and periodicals and nearly 40 poetry readings. She 
has been a finalist twice in two national poetry competitions, 
and has won an award from the Poetry Society of America. A 


A word from the director of Rape Prevention Education 


The rape 


_ By Gillian Greensite 


During the past two weeks there have been widespread 


questions and concerns about a rape which is rumored er 


have occurred behind Merrill College. A 

I have concern and respect for the wishes of the woman 
involved and in no way want to pressure her to report the 
rape. However, because the rape is at the level of rumor for so 
many people (including myself and the Police), the rumors 
themselves are raising questions that need to be answered. 

People are asking, ‘“Why isn’t somehting done?” Until or 
unless a rape is reported to either the University Police or the 
Rape Prevention Education Pragram, very little can be done 
Officially. 

The reasons are very simple. First, there are no facts on 
which to base a flyer or an announcement. I have already 
heard three different versions of what happened. Second, the 
needs and wishes of the woman n who was raped have to be a 


rumors 


major consideration. I have even agonized over whether or 
not to write this article. Consider the dilemma: suppose the 
man or men who raped had threatened the woman if she were 
to report the rape? In that case, even mentioning the 
occurrence of the rape may be traumatic for the woman 
involved. At the same time, the community needs to be 


up’’ many reported rapes. 


informed. The fact that I happen to believe rape should be a 
public and social concern does not make it any easier to 
resolve this dilemma. 

People are suggesting that the University Police are trying 
to “hush up” or “‘sit on’’ the many reported rapes they have in 
their files. Fortunately, t! this i is not true. The rumor or probably 


Lynn Sukenick 


dramatic dance production is being made out of her book 
Houdini. During her time at UCSC, she has been awarded 
12 grants and fellowships. 

Why has she been denied tenure? The little investigation 
I’ve done has revealed nothing but a wealth of confusion, 
bewilderment, wild extrapolation and contradicting rumors. 

What is going on here? Many questions are raised; next 
quarter, CHP and this section will look more closely at these 
and related issues. 


arises because only ten percent of rapes are ever reported to 
any police department. We all know or have heard of attacks 
on women. We just assume the authorities also know, but are 
unwilling to take action. Last year, every incident involving 
an attack on a woman which was reported to the University 
Police was written up in es ona Hill es bike with full 


This ts not true. 


support from the police. The exception was the one rape 
which occurred during the summer months. Since the Rape 
Prevention Education Program began at UCSC in September 
1979, the University Police have been among the program’s 
main supporters. 


Continued on a Page 34 
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By Lisa Jensen 


White feminist guilt, in the face of racism, accomplishes no 
useful purpose. It serves rather to direct attention to oneself 
and to form a barrier of alienation. In coming to terms with 
racism, it is the responsibility of white women to reexamine 
history as well as our own past. We must come to terms with 
the concept of “‘otherness”’ as applied to different races and 
its implications in our own position as white women. The 
workshop facilitated by Carolyn Clark and Nancy Shaw on 
November 20th, ‘‘Racaism: A Feminist Issue, or ‘What chou 
mean we, white girl?’ ’’ was a start at reexamining racism. 


oo ca 


domination, slavery and segregation. We had learned a 
“polarization’’ (as defined by Rich), a splitting of the female 
image, “White goddess/black she-devil,” and a classification 
of “‘the other.” These ideas of power/control, dominance; 
submission, master-teacher/servant-child, are dominant 
princilples of patriarchy. They are evident in other areas such 
as imperialism, rape, and the infantilization of women of all 
colors (restricting them from certain powers and creating a 
state of dependence). The split of the female image occurs not 
only*between women of color and white women, but among 


Racism within the women’s movement is a product 
of patriarchy that continues to cling on... 


An ‘accusation of “Racist!” was commonly made 
against the organizing feminists in the early 60s. This name- 
calling often came from the male left perceiving the growing 
feminist movement as a threat to their own. Often the term 
“racist’’ was used as a deterrent to autonomous feminists 
organizing and not as an enlightening criticism. 

The claims of racism coming from women of color were 
persistent attempts to make white feminist women aware of 
the lack of anti-racist action within the feminist movement. 
Racism within the feminist movement is a product of 
patriarchy that continues to cling on, draining the movement 
of energy and creating an atmosphere of useless guilt. 
Divisiveness between women of color and white women 
serves to weaken all women within the feminist movement. 

It is my feeling that white women have been taught racism 
within the white male patriarchal structure and have not yet 
been able to detach themselves from it. This does not 
suggest that white women are free from the blame for allowing 
racism to exist or the responsibility of confronting and dealing 
with it. It does mean that the source, the substance of the 
problem itself, must be uncovered. This means a transcending 
of history and institutionalized beliefs. 

Throughout history white women have been taught that we 
are separate from and different than women of color. 
Adrienne Rich perceives this in her article “Disloyal to 
Civilization: Feminism, Racism, Gynephobia:” 

They said to us: That flesh, darker or lighter than your own, 
encloses a foreign country. You cannot know it. It speaks 
another language, it is alien territory: otherness. 

White women had been taught and had participated in 


white women themselves, as in the dichotomies of virgin/ 
whore, frigid/sexually loose. White male patriarchy used 
these practices to oppress any group they choose to define as 
“the other’ to strengthen their own position. 

The forces behind racism are the same forces white 
feminists have been fighting since the beginnings of the 
feminist movement. White women have been blinded by the 
ideas of separateness and otherness and have not seen the 
connection between the racist and sexist mentality. Each of 
us must begin to question the racist part of ourselves. 


South African scene 


ae 
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is struggled through. White women went through one of the 
first steps at the workshop—confronting their own racism— 
but we must continue if we are going to battle against racism 
within the feminist movement. 

To be confronted institutionally, as it is within the feminist 
movement, racism must first be confronted personally. The 
next step is to transcend the past, the divisivenes and 
otherness assigned to white women by patriarchy and the 
resulting guilt. That guilt, the feelings of ‘“‘my oppression 
being less an oppression’”’ (thereby less valid) accomplishes 
nothing. My white guilt is an egoism, a preoccupation with 
my own feelings. It is unproductive in the sense that it brings 
me right back around.to racist mentality itself alienating and 
creating a sense of otherness. How can I reach out and do 
anything, even communicate, if the guilt I feel (guilt at being 
part of a racist class) keeps me at a distance? 

To feel emotionally instead of intellectually what it is to be 
a woman of color, I, as a white woman, must reach out and bind 
with her in a common cause and realize our oppresion as one. 
All women must go against the forces in society which have 
tried to keep them apart by identifying with each other and 


... draining the movement of energy and creating an 


air of useless guilt. 


What I discovered trom having to dig up and name my own 
racist feelings in the workshop was the lack of power, the 
uselessness of my guilt feelings. Rich uses a term, “white 
solipsism,” which she describes as a ‘“‘tunnel-vision,” an 
inablity to see non-white experience as meaningful or useful, 
unless through “spasmodic guilt-reflexes’’ that in themselves 
are politically useless without incentive for action. I was 
confronted with this solipsism within myself and, like others, 
felt the frustration of my own guilt and its political uselessness. 

The recent workshop, attended by over 100 people, !eft 
many with a sense of frustration over their inability to 
communicate with members of other races. Actual communi- 
cation and action cannot happen until this state of useless guilt 


forming a strong bond. They must see the separation of 
women of color from white women as a primary separation of 
themselves as women. Women of color anad white women 
must bind together and find the power in the differences 
which have served as tools to weaken and separate. 

On Monday, December Ist, there was a follow-up meeting 
to continue the discussions raised at the workshop. The next 
meeting, on December 8th, will take place at Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge and will include small group discussion. 
Beginning Winter Quarter, this group will meet each 
Monday at the Stevenson Fireside Lounge at 6:00. Childcare 
will be provided. For more information, call the Women’s 
Studies Collective at Kresge or Becky at CHP. 


One NAM 
thing after 
another! 


There’s a flyer going ‘round that begins, **Don’t criticize, 
organize.”’ The fine print shows that it’s an ad for a class. 
Well, we’re not a class, but we’re getting organized, with 
feminist issues as our focus. 

**We”’ is NAM On Campus—a mixed bag of students and 
staff, women and men, some of whom are members of the 
New American Movement and others who aren’t. We meet 


every Wednesday evening at 7:30, in Crown 201—if we 
haven’t already adjourned to Banana Joe’s, to work over a 
dish of ice cream. Our goal is to educate ourselves and others 
on feminist issues, from a socialist-feminist perspective, and 
to work for real changes on campus and in Santa Cruz. 
Haven't heard of us? Not surprising—our efforts are only a 
few weeks old. Already, though, we’ve had some successes. 
You may have seen our literature table—we manage to set up 
by the bookstore once in a while. Or you may have heard 
about—or gone to—the forum we held on November 5. If 
you'd been there, you would have heard (besides some great 
ukulele music) about problems faced by working women on 
campus, violence against women, and discrimination against 
gays. If you missed that forum, don’t worry; there’ll be others. 
In addition, we’re putting the final touches on a pamphlet on 
sexual harassment (for free distribution on campus), and 
hope to do as many other projects as we can (for more 


information call Suzanne at 429-4402, or Scott at 425- 
3569). 

There is a limit, of course, to what we can do—we’re new, 
an our membership is still small. We need your help (yes you, 
the one holding this City on a Hill). A couple of hours a week 
can mean more educational programs and pamphlets, and 
could even lead to real progress against sexism on this 
campus. At the very least, it will introduce you to people who 
share your hopes and fears for feminism in the eighties. No 


experience at organizing? After helping set up a forum, you'll 


have some experience. Not enough time this quarter? 
Consider how much time Reagan and Co. will be spending 


against feminist concerns, and maybe you'll find a way. A 
few hours invested now may have an effect on the rest of the 
decade. 


—the members 
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Yes, Virginia, there is an order to it 


The fertility cycle 


By Edna Williams 


Cycles. Cycles of women. Cycles of the earth. Birth, death, 
rebirth. Conception, pregnancy, birth. Where does this all 
begin? Are there some correspondences somewhere? Is it 
magic? Is there an order to it? 

There is an order to it. Women have been cycling for ages. 
Bleeding, ovulating, bleeding. Bleeding, conceiving, birthing, 
bleeding. How can we as women know when we can 
conceive? Women knew long ago about fertility cycles, about 
the moon, about conception. 

Women have a close connection with the moon and her 
cycles. Before the onset of moder “civilization,” with all its 
buildings, pollutants, artificial lighting, and fast movement, 
people seemed to be more in touch with our connection to the 
earth and the universe. And women were aware of our 
intimate relationships with life cycles, fertility, and the moon. 
In some cultures, the knowledge of fertility cycles was passed 
on to young women as part of the ritual celebrating puberty. 

Some women are reclaiming the tradition of passing this 
information from woman to woman. Nearly all women have 
fertility cycles which can be identified by watching and 
interpreting the daily changes in cervical mucus that corre- 
spond to the changes in levels of reproductive hormones that 
are directly related to ovulation and fertility. Most women 
observe this cervical mucus and identify it as their normal 
vaginal discharge. This mucus tends to go through a cylical 
building up and breaking down process. At some point during 
or after menstruation, a creamy white fertile mucus is 
produced, which acts as a food source and protection for 
sperm. As ovulation approaches, the mucus becomes very 
fertile and is often wet, clear, stretchy, and slippery. Under a 
low-power microscope, you can see the pattern that this 
mucus forms. It looks like a fern or branches; it closely 
resembles a pattern found abundantly in nature. This “ferning”’ 
forms corridors that guide and direct the sperm while helping 
to transport them to the egg. 

After ovulation the corridors in the ferning patterns break 
down and no longer aid conception. At the same time, the 
mucus reflects this change, and also the changes in the 


hormone levels. The mucus takes on different characteristics; _ 


it is often thick, white, and tacky, with a more sour smell and 
taste. If conception does not occur, eventually this mucus 
disappears and the menstrual flow begins. 
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This description of the cycle gives a general idea of what 
sometimes happens with the mucus pattern. There is much 
more information about mucus and how to interpret it, and 
there are many variations of the “normal” cycle and mucus 
pattern. Because of these variations and the subtleties 
involved in learning one’s own cycle, the best way to learn the 
ovulation mucus method of natural birth control is from a 
woman who has been using the method and can share her 
information in a complete and responsible way. There are 
many different variation on the typical cycles presented in the 
kits and books about the method; this can be frustrating and 
confusing for a woman who is trying to learn the method 
solely from written materials. Groups of women learning the 
method and sharing experiences and feelings enable women 
to get support form each other, ask questions, and learn some 
of the nuances of fertility awareness. 


Women knowing their | 
cycles may be threatening 


to the medical empire. 


Women knowing their own bodies and cycles is often 
threatening to the established medical empire. Learning this 
method is one way of unhooking from the birth control 
business. Women often find that the process of learning their 
cycles is demystifying and exciting. Fertility awareness can 
expand far beyond a safe, effective birth control method. 
Cycles of fertility often correspond to the lunar cycle, cycles 
of dreams, moods, emotion, sexual desire, mothering instincts, 


This knowledge of fertility gives women more complete 
control over conception: it enables us to make informed 
decisions about conceiving and taking contraceptive risks. 
When used correctly, with the intent of preventing concep- 
tion, this method is 98-99 percent effective. It is free of 
chemicals, side effects, and expenses. Because it is economi- 
cal and ecological and completely woman-controlled, it has 
been discredited and scorned by the medical and drug 
establishments. This empire of doctors, hospitals, and phar- 
maceutical corporations tends to be much more profit-than 
safety-oriented in providing health care and birth control. 
many popular birth control methods are dependent on drugs 
and doctors for their “knowledge, skill, and expertise.” 
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energy levels, and general physical well-being. All women, 
regardless of their sexuality, can find this information 
valuable and empowering, and should always have access to 
learning more about their cycles. 


Edna Williams is a member of the Santa Cruz Women’s 
Health Collective. She is a health educator and a teacher of 
the ovulation/mucus method of fertility awareness. Fertility 
Awareness classes which combine the information of mucus 
cycles and other primary signs of fertility are offered for both 
women and men and for women only. During these classes, 
we share information about awareness of a woman’s body 
and her cycles (including some anatomy and physiology), 
using this method as birth control, using it with barrier 
methods of contraception, and using it to conceive. You may 
call the Women’s Health Center, 427-3500, for more 
information and to register for our next class. 


Rape Prevention, continued 


If you are ever raped you should know what your options 
are: 

You can report to the University Police (if you are raped on 
campus). You can do this in person, through a friend or 
anonymously. Call extension 2231 or extension 2345 for 
emergencies. 

Youcancome and see me at Rape Prevention in the Cowell 
Health Center or call extension 2628 or 2721. You can use 
me as a confidential support or as a resource for more 
information and options. 

You can call Women Against Rape at 426-RAPE or 
Women’s Crisis Support at 425-2048. Both have crisis lines. 
Women’s Crisis Support has counseling services. Women 
Against Rape will help you confront the rapist if that is your 
choice. 

Whatever your decision, you will need some level of 
medical attention (for gonorrhea, syphilis or pregnancy) and 
the emotional support of at least one close friend. 

There is much that can be done to prevent or avoid rape. 
Education for men and women, attention to lighting and 
transportation, awareness and assertiveness training and self- 
protection classes are some of the basics. However, a serious 
effort to end all forms of violence against women and children 
will involve long-term commitments from all of us. It will 
require structural changes with respect to the power of women 
in society, the raising of children, the socialization into sexual 
roles as well as changes in consciousness for even the most 
“enlightened” among us. 
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“Johnny (Rotten) Lydon’s never going to play San Fran- 
cisco again. Now, I doubt if Siouxsie ever will either.’’ The 
speaker is a female UCSC student we'll call Lizzie. Last 
Wednesday, she attended a performance of the popular band, 
Siouxsie and the Banshees, at San Francisco’s California 
Hall. 

It was very close to a year ago that overcrowding at a rock 
concert in Cincinnati, Ohio, claimed the lives of 11 young 
people. Last Wednesday, Lizzie and her friend Chris, also a 
student here, believed that they, too, would die for a concert 
promoter’s lack of foresight. 

‘That hall had people packed in—not just up in front, but 
over a wide area of the hall.” As opening bands played, 
Lizzie was separated from Chris. Pinned in a crowd taller 
than herself, she was immobilized completely. It became 
difficult to breathe. 

When there had been a little more room to move, she tried 
to fight back, telling people not to shove her. Siouxsie, from 
the stage, saw a dangerous situation developing, and repeat- 
edly told the audience to stop pushing forward. But the crush 
continued. 

Chris, meanwhile, had been pressed to the stage. She’d 
gone down once, shoved by a man behind her, and thought it 
was all over, but hands had picked her up and thrown her 
against the stage. There, the pressure remained, and she 
estimates that she passed out three times from lack of air. ' 

Lizzie feared Chris was dead. Perhaps this gave her the 
strength to somehow get her breath: “‘I started to scream, 
bloodcurdling screams. But it seemed like five minutes before 
anyone realized anything was wrong.” 

No one on the outside realized anything was wrong at that 
Who concert a year ago, until the bodies began to be found. 
Friends of Lizzie and Chris will thank whatever powers they 
thank that this incident ended differently, and the two women 
managed escape. 

Siouxsie Sioux is a performer who has maintained an 
exciting and original repertoire and presentation since the 
early days of the punk genre, when she was a member of the 
Bromley Contingent. Unlike some of her fans, she doesn't 
represent that atavistic longing for 1977 seen in many 
Americans who adopt a punk pose—‘‘She’s developed a lot 
in terms of both attitude and style, and the depth of what she’s 
doing hasn't changed.” states Lizzie, “she’s just not stuck in 
an earlier era. When she came out on stage, she looked like 
she wanted to have a good time—not ‘out punk’ everybody. 


From a drawing of Siouxsie Sioux. 


But she saw what was going on, and she didn’t like it. She 
didn’t even do an encore.” 

Siouxsie apparently didn’t have a lot of fun in San 
Francisco; two women from UCSC certainly didn’t. But 
despite management mistakes and a certain amount of 
audience excess, the Banshees’ performance showed that 


‘they remain artists on the cutting edge, worthy of respect. 


Siouxsie will gain even more respect if she is able to work with 
her management to insure that in future concert dates her fans 
aren't put in danger. 

No one except possibly the most twisted enemies of rock 
and roll and human exuberance would want to see another 
incident like Cincinnati's. Siouxsie Sioux least of all. And 
she’s never struck anybody as a woman who tends to get 
pushed around. ; 


For an excellent review of her album, The Scream, those 
with a thirst for knowledge about good music can check out 
the November 17, 1979 Arts Section of CHP.) 
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By Tc Golez 


If you’ve ever wondered why some women commit murder, I 
Suggest you read a recent book entitled “‘Women Who Kill’”’ 
by Ann Jones. Although it sounds like a sensationalized 
article from a Safeway periodical, the book which took five 
years to researach, investigates society’s archaic attitudes in 
the courtroom, sexual and racial bigotry, battery of wives, 
crimnal law, and feminism among other topics. Jones, who 
has a doctorate in American literature and intellectual 
history from the Univ. of Wisconsin took as long as she did in 
writing her book because she knew it would be a controversial 
topic. She said that many people think she is condoning 
murder when they hear the title and “find out that I’m a 


| feminist...I know that murder is morally wrong and I don’t 


approve of it. 

“Yet bear in mind that only 15 percent of all homicides are 
committed by women, while women are more than half the 
population...even this figure is declining somewhat in the past 
20 years, while a woman’s chances of becoming a murder 
victim has steadily increased.” 

One of the things Jones discovered while conducting 
interviews was that women who kill are, “just like me. 
Women who kill are just like the women who don’t kill— 


they’re just pushed farther. And that’s a message we don’t like 


to hear—we prefer to think of people capable of homicide as 
being very different trom ourselves.’’ Jones sees economics 
and isolation as being key factors in why women kill. 

While many battered women do leave their situations, the 
ones that don’t because of financial dependence or children 
are often pushed to a desperate brink. Still ones that do 
escape often are pursued by their former husbands. “They 
keep coming back and repeating the battering until the 
woman sees, from where she stands, she has no other 
alternative than to kill him.” : 

Whether you agree or disagree with her argument, Jones’ 
book should prove a valuable contribution in addressing a 
subject little explored, let alone by a women. 


So you think you’ll cover yourself by fighting your way 
through the system and securing a position in a male field. 
Don’t be aghast if it doesn’t turn out as you’d hoped. Dr. 
Mary Agnes Dougherty, a specialist in 1 9th and 20th century 
American History and Women’s studies, in speaking to a 
meeting of N.O.W. in Davis, California, talked about the 
‘“feminization”’ of work. Feminization is the loss of status and 
pay that a traditionally male profession goes through when 
women enter its ranks. Although it occured often in the 19th 
century “it obviously continues to happen,” according to 


Continued on page 43 
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by Nina D’Abbracci 


has been gradually filtering into the consciousness of the 

American public. Dance has recently received much 
attention from the media, and increasingly widespread 
attention from the theatre-going art audience. As people are 
becoming aware of dance as an art form, elevating it in their 
minds from entertainment to aesthetic process, the creators 
and performers of dance are coming into closer scrutiny. 
Suddenly many people are becoming intensely curious about 
choreographers and dancers. 

One aspect that people often ask me about is the age factor. 
At what age did you start dancing? How old were you when 
you decided to make the commitment to become a dancer? 
Until what age can a dancer continue to perform? 

There is no set age at which one must begin dancing. For 
each person it is a matter of discovery, and begins at different 
times in their lives. However, if a person wants to become a 
professional ballet dancer, training does start at an early 
age—between the ages of about five to eleven for girls. Boys 
sometimes get away with starting much later because they are 
so much in demand, and thus few have such an extensive 
background. 

Modern dance, however, is much more flexible. I’ve heard 
stories from several excellent dancers and teachers (most of 
them men) who swear that they didn’t start dancing until their 
mid-twenties, after their first degree in sociology or 
mathematics. 

Several weeks ago, the Murray Lewis Dance Company 
gave a performance in Berkeley. Murray Lewis performed a 
solo that was for many people the highlight of the evening. 
His lightness, flexibility, and timing illustrated clearly his 
point of view and his contributions to modern dance. Murray 
is in his mid-fifties. This may give an indication that a 
dancer’s career isn’t over at forty, as some seem to believe. 
Merce Cunningham is still dancing in his fifties and Martha 


I: the past ten years the concept of dance as an art form 


Douglas Dunn and Meg Eginton 


Dancing for your life 


Graham danced far into hers as well. (She now often speaks 
regally about Dance, Art and Life from a throne-like chair at 
the openings of her company’s concerts.) 

A key factor in all of the answers on when to start dancing is 
that, as Martha Graham says, “It takes ten years to make a 


_ dancer.” This means ten years of commitment to dancing 


daily and making dance one’s primary concentration. A few 
very talented people escape this category, but for most I'd say 
it’s quite true. 

The commitment to become a dancer starts at the point 
when astudent decides to devote most of his or her energy and 
concentration to becoming a proféssional. Since my 
freshman year in college, I’ve had a few periods when I was 
considering not going through with it. On the whole though, 
dancing has been a primary concern of mine since about the 
age of nineteen, along with getting an education in other 
areas. (The desire for a well-rounded education sometimes 
caused great conflicts with my demanding dance schedule.) 

A serious dancer will usually dance between three and 
eight hours a day. At least one technique class per day is 
basic, as well as work on composition, improvisation and 
rehearsals for upcoming productions. Technique class is the 
basis of dance training. The body and mind are both slowly 
warmed up and challenged with movement combinations. 

Daily routine consists of taking classes and participating in 
as many productions as possible while maintaining some kind 
of paying job. Class isn’t missed unless you’re really sick or 
injured. It’s sometimes a matter of conquering the desire to 
escape from the studio and making yourself go there; then the 
magic of the movement and concentration take over and there 
you are, dancing. It is one of the most exhilarating feelings 
that I know of—to blend your energy with the class, the 
musical accompaniment, and the group movement. 

The physical aspect of dancing, of course, includes a lot of 
strains, sprains, rips, tears, splits and just plain soreness. All 
of these are part of the profession and must be carefully 
treated. Discussions of these various afflictions often make 
up a large part of the conversations between dancers. 


Photo by Nathaniel Tileston 


photo by Lois Greenfield 


Lisa Fox from the Merce Cunningham Dance Company 


Unfortunately, this makes for a rather precious and self- 


absorbed image which may put a lot of people off. Listening — 


to the body is very important, though. It is a dancer's job to 
warm up properly before dancing, and to maintain a diet that 
will keep them from becoming sick or crazy or fat. The type of 
food that one eats before performing is also important; 

carbohydrates are preferred by most. Just before a per- 

formance it is also a dancer’s responsibility to avoid doing 
high risk activities such as tackle football and downhill skiing. 

A dancer’s relationship to his or her body does take on a 
slightly different quality than for most people. In class, 
dancers are supposed to constantly be aware of how their 
bodies feel, their alignment, the position of every part of their 
bodies in relation to each other, their focus, energy level, and 
flow of movement, as well as the actual movement phrase, 
timing, and counts. Dancing is precise and atheletic, and also 
requires psychological interpretation which must be shown 
through the face and body. The trick is to make evident to the 
audience the choreographer’s intent through the use of your 
physical self. This integration of mind and body is for me 
what really makes a dancer’s relationship to his or her body 
unique—a striving to eliminate the separation of mind from 
the physical self, intent from actualization. To come close to 
achieving this takes years of training, attention and also some 
intuition. 

A degree in dance or serious professional training is usually 
accompanied by the question ‘‘ But what will you do with it?” 
There are several goals that are common to most aspiring 
dancers. The first would be to become a member of a 
professional dance company and tour and perform with them. 
Another would be to create one’s own original choreography 
in a community that will support it. Teaching dance in a 
school or private studio is also a possibility, usually in 
conjunction with performing. Dancers are trained for years 
for performance, perfecting their art form for an audience. 
Teaching can be very rewarding, but dance is a performing 
art. Most young dancers would like the chance to perform and 
gain the experience to express themselves as artists before 
commiting themselves to teaching others. Many teachers 
maintain an active choreographic life, though, or vice-versa. 
It’s all part of staying afloat in a very competitive artistic 
field. 
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Films 

of 
Cultural 
Conflict 


by Sharan Street 


have a beautiful subject. The Chant of Jimmie 
Blacksmith has an ugly subject, but it grows like a 
lovely bloom from the cesspool of prejudice and atrocity it 
documents. 

Directed by Fred Schepisi, Jimmie Blacksmith is Gisily 
the best of the recent Australian imports. It illumines the 
history of the violent collision between two cultures: the 
Black aboriginal natives and the white English settlers. The 
screehplay comes from an Australian novel by Thomas 
Keneally, which is based on the true story of a half aborigine, 
half white man who murders seven white settlers around the 
turn of the century. 

This is a powerful film, well-made and superbly acted, 
with no cinematic trickery or over-burdened dialogue, the 
movie untolds the personal and historical events which lead 
to Jimmie Blacksmith’s violent actions. 

Jimmie’s double heritage is established in the first few 
minutes of the film. While he is going through a ritual 
ceremony of manhood with his aboriginal tribe, his guardian, 
a white minister, searches for him throughout the primitive 
village where Jimmie’s people live. When he returns from the 
ceremony, his guardian whisks him back to the scrubbed 
white cottage of the minister and his wife. 

This unadorned, straightforward screenplay is 


T o embody great beauty and insight, a film need not be 


Jimmie Blacksmith: Tommy Lewis in a quiet moment 


strengthened by the acting of Tommy Lewis as Jimmie. His 
open grin exudes optimism and a deep connection with 
nature, but as he tries to integrate his guardian’s cultural and 
religious teachings, the paradoxes he sees in white society 
gradually change the expression to an angry, puzzled frown. 
As Jimmie gains experience in the world the dreams of 

happiness and success his guardians instilled in him are 
chipped away. Surrounded at night in the aborigine camps by 
rampant sex and drink, and confronted by day with flinty- 
eyed employers who systematically cheat and degrade him, 
Jimmie’s tether runs out, causing him to lash out with savage 
violence at his employers. 


Film Review 


The sequences of revenge in Jimmie Blacksmith are 
shocking, but entirely justifiable in the context of the film. 
The footage captures the suddenness of violent outburst 
which catches even the killer off-guard. The sense of 
unreality is graphically displayed: the clumsy hacking 
involved in taking human life and the intense mental 
confusion that follows. The film shows the negative effects of 
the action on the murderer—nightmare visions of the 
shocked, fish-eyed gaze of the dead, hands of the near-dead 
reaching out for mercy, and the horrible creeping fear and 
guilt after the explosion. 

Noting the centrality of violence to the story, many 
reviewers have stated that they believe mayhem is the central 
theme of the film. The murder is the film’s climax, with all 
events leading to it, and many consequences extending from 
it. But a deeper impression is carried away from the film, a 
genuine feeling of respect for the native Australian culture. 
Many of the aboriginal parts were played by tribesmembers, 
cast by the director’s wife, Rhonda Schepisi, and they give 
astounding performances, particularly Jimmie’s uncle (Steve 
Dodds) and his Black half-brother (Freddy Reynolds). The 
physical beauty and naturalism these non-actors bring to the 
screen lives on after one leaves the theater. 

This natural theme extends to the film editing as well. 
Several close-ups of insects, earth and vegetation are inter- 
spersed with lyrical shots of the fugitive Jimmie and his 
half-brother hiding in their natural terrain, including a 
stunning visual image of Jimmie’s flesh melding with that of a 
giant jungle tree. Their white pursuers follow heavily, 
clumsily, on horseback, or on booted foot, their unnatural 
stride crushing the jungle life beneath it. 

Although The Chant of Jimmie Blacksmith is probably 
the aesthetic equal of any movie playing in town right now, 
there are also many compelling social reasons to go see it. In 
the complex interglobal stage we all live in, it is vital to get 
some cultural insight into another country, particularly those 
not from the American and European tradition. And perhaps 
even more pressing, the film gives us insight into our own 
pain-filled history of cultural genocide, giving us reason to 
look back and learn from tragic mistakes. 
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Bye Bye Brazil: Gypsy Lord surveys his domain 


apart, is Carlos Dieques’ Bye Bye Brazil, which is 

almost as entertaining and sexy as the newspaper 
advertisements promise. Despite their many differences, Bye 
Bye Brazil and The Chant of Jimmie Blacksmith do share 
the theme of one culture eclipsing another. But whereas in 
Jimmie Blacksmith the price was a brutally extracted 
genocide, in Bye Bye Brazil the piper is paid to the tune of the 
quiet hissing of a television set. 

The difference is, of course, obvious. The Indians in Brazil 
were for the most part subdued long ago—the struggle that 
remains today is fundamentally a question of rural culture 
versus the “modern” lifestyle. 

The focal point of the film is the Caravana Rolidei, a 
ragtag group of low-rent performers, commandeered by the 
roguish Gypsy Lord (Jose Wilker), which includes a deaf- 
mute (“The Strongest Man in the World’’) and the Gypsy 
Lord’s lover Salome, “‘Queen of the Rhumba” (Betty Faria). 
They soon gain two new members—a young accordionist 
who has become entranced with Salome during one of the 
shows (Fabio Junior), and his pregnant wife, Dasdo (Zaira 
Zambelli). 

The Caravana, long accustomed to eking out a living from 
small town residents, finds itself faced with a subversive 
enemy—the television set. The parallels are obvious: mass 
culture is destroying local culture, television turns people into 
zombies, and most importantly, times are changing, leaving 
the jaded populace dissatisfied with the antics of Gypsy Lord 
and his minions. 

While Schepisi examined the realms of politics, 
psychology, culture and economics, Dieques sticks to culture 
and lifestyle. Rather than an indictment of mass society, Bye 
Bye Brazil is a tribute to the societal outsiders, those hustlers 
who live in the underground, getting by on pure guile. No grim 
extinction for this bunch—they’ll meet the changing world 
and change only as far as they have to change to do what they 
want.- 

Though the film is about Brazil, there is little to clarify what 
life is really like for the average Braziliah. Bye Bye Brazil is 
mainly a pleasure-filled, illicit odyssey through the sights, 
smells and sounds of Brazil’s jungles, villages and cities. But 
there remains a significant undercurrent of subtle social 
commentary. 

The overwhelming flow of the film, however, is towards the 
sensual. The film is sexy, but not erotic—the sex is 
humorous, matter-of-fact and not explicit. But it remains 
sexy by virtue of the attractiveness of the stars. Wilker is a 
vibrantly sensual man, and Faria and Zambelli have an 
earthy sensuality and seem to be in full control of their sexual 
lives. It is also pleasant to see real female bodies, ~ather than 
the cosmetic perfection one finds in so many film stars. 

Overall, it is a stylish and engrossing film. There are many 
visually interesting scenes, a good soundtrack, and some 
genuine moments of tenderness and conflict. A thoroughly 
involving journey with an appealing cast of characters, Bye 
Bye Brazil can’t be beat.O 
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interview 


by Robi Huffman 


Clive Sinclair, an author from England, came to Santa 
Cruz after winning the 1980 Bicentennial Arts Fellowship. 
His short stories are widely published and his first novel, 
Bibliosexuality, came out in 1973. His latest book, 
Hearts of Gold, is a collection of short stories, “tales of 
vampirism, Zionism, paranoia, sadism, incest, football, 
America, and love...” which the Times Literary Supplement 
described as “a striking and novel collection... The stories 
are not only finely poised, but genuinely contemporary, 
stylistically serious. The result is a reconciling of several 
possible traditions and postures, and if you can imagine a 
Borgesian Joseph Heller...you have something of its tone.” 
Inaneffort to learn more about this colorful character, CHP 
sent correspondent Robi Huffman to interview Sinclair 
about his life and his writing. Py 


City on a Hill Press—4 December 1980 


CHP: Clive, how did you happen to come to Santa Cruz? 
Sinclair: I was here ten years ago immediately after spending 
three years at the University of East Anglia as an under- 
graduate. I spent one year here which I did not enjoy 
academically but I enjoyed very much as a teaching assistant 
and as a tourist. I fell in love with America. I traveled, I 
started to write. I didn’t actually know at the time I arrived 
that I wanted to be a writer, but when I left I was fairly certain 
that that was what I wanted to do. I then wrote my first novel, 
Bibliosexuality, which is a concept of the writer as seducer 
and it uses as a metaphor the gothic seductress. The actual 
concept was born out of a seminar I did here called What Is A 
Novel?, which in the end came to the conclusion that one had 
to rely on one’s own common sense. It moved me to write this 
parody which later became my first novel. Subsequently I 
worked in an advertising agency and my chief job there was to 
advertise America so that I became a twentieth century 
equivalent to those Jewish immigrants from the last century 
who wrote back glowing letters saying “come to America.” I 
was also saying “come to America.” Then I got this 
fellowship which enabled me to come back to America. I 
chose Santa Cruz because of geographic, academic and 
climatic reasons. I’ve come back a different person, I’m now 
married. I come back to find all the people I knew also 
different, we all have different lives now. All the atoms have 
altered. This is not the case of stepping into the same river 
twice—it’s a new river. 


CHP: Your class for next quarter, “Yiddish In America, "Is 
1 described as being about the influence of Yiddish upon 
Jewish-American fiction. Can you discuss the direction your 
class will take? 

Sinclair: The class will begin with the Americanization of the 
Yiddish-speaking immigrants who came to America and 
threw overboard their Yiddish language. However, in this 
transition from Yiddish to English something was lost, what 
was lost was the correspondence between language and 
feeling, a spontaneous correspondence. It is this spontaneity 
which the writers I’ll be concentrating upon—Roth, Bellow, 
Malamud, Heller—are trying to re-capture,, An impossible 
task, as they know. Yinglish is a symptém of this desire. 
Yinglish—a word coined by Leo Roston—is a mixture of 
Yiddish and English. In short, we will be looking at a 
movement, an. arc, from writers who described Yiddish 
merging into English through those who tried to ape Henry 
James, back to those who are injecting Yiddish vocabulary 
into American syntax. 


CHP: How does Yiddish function in your own writing? 

Sinclair: Well...] use Yiddish language partly to give my style 
distinctness and partly because it comes naturally to me, 
Yiddish words are part of my vocabulary. Also I use it as a 
symbol of a lost world for my generation of Jews whose 
grandparents spoke Yiddish and came from Eastern Europe. 
To me it represents a world that is lost, that one can only find 
traces of in one’s self. My characters, and the narrators of my 
stories in which I use Yiddish, attempt somehow or another to re- 
enter this lost world because they feel it was a morally superior 


world: Yiddish represents a superior culture to their own. They 
feel guilty, my characters, they feel inferior, as if they have not 
suffered as much, that theirs is an easier life. They want to be 
able—and I quote one of my characters—“‘to sit in judgement 
on this stinking world.” I like to knock these people down in 
my stories because I think you have to be morally superior 
yourself to be morally superior, I don’t think one has the right 
to have a group moral superiority. I will have a tension, a 
contradiction, exist between the character’s self image, say as 
a‘‘moral” man, and his actions which are distinctly immoral. 
I try to show that if one misbehaves in one’s private life, one is 
as much a criminal as the people who misbehave in their 
public life. The Yiddish culture for a modern Jew represents a 
public life, a sign of their Jewish moral superiority, and my 
stories try to show that you have to carry this through into 
your private lives and your relations with people. My 
narrators are nearly always men and their relations are with 
women and it becomes clear as the story progresses that they 
are not moral and are unworthy of their Yiddish culture which 
they hold so highly. 


CHP: In your stories you use extreme passion and extreme 
violence to distinguish this immorality. Why? 
Sinclair: Yes, I don’t know, you’ll have to ask my analyst...which 
I don’t have. Why? Because a story is dramatic and requires 
that the reader get from A to Z, from the first page to the last. I 
try to give my stories a dramatic life and a logic of thier own so 
that each incident when read seems to be an inevitable 
consequence of that which has gone before, so that my 
underlying structure, my underlying moral structure, is 
realized in a dramatic action, which I might add preceeds any 
moral structure. 
. 

CHP: You don't set out to write moral tales? 

Sinclair: No. I guess there is something in me which is 
attracted to the grotesque in terms of story and that’s why 
some may seem a bit nasty, but I have the best intentions. 


————— 


I don’t know if you’re 
familiar with the anatomy 
of a giraffe, but-if they fall 
with their legs splayed 
they can’t get back up. 


ae 


CHP: Your collection of short stories, Hearts of Gold, 
includes a story called “The Evolution Of the Jews. ” Could 
you tell why you chose to have the story narrated by aJewish 

giraffe? 

Sinclair: Sure. It evolved from a little newspaper item I saw 
about a giraffe who had died in a zoo in Israel. I don’t know if 
you're familiar with the anatomy of a giraffe, but if they fall 
with their legs splayed they can’t get back up. This giraffe in 
Israel fell because he was trying to get some fruit from the 
next cage. So I wrote a little letter to the same newspaper 
in which I saw the clipping saying that this was obviously a 
prophetic happening for Israel and that they should take heed 
of it, that the government should realize that the giraffe, 
named Shlomo (which means Solomon) was a prophet, and 
they should also not overreach; that is, they should pull out of 
the West Bank. I got an irate letter back, as my name doesn’t 
sound like a particularly Jewish name, from a Jewish group in 
Manchester saying that I had no right to criticize Israel and 
did I know all about the PLO actions etc., etc. I wrote back 
saying, despite my name, I am Jewish and happen to be a 
Zionist. Then I received another letter saying that they 
happened to agree with everything I had said. Anyway I 
wrote this story which basically sees the giraffe as the 
evolution of the ghetto Jew who always looked over his 
shoulder so that his neck grew long and his foot fleet. I wrote it 
because I have strong feelings about Israel, I have many good 
friends there. I have read a lot of the propaganda one would 
like to support a nation that one considers as having a moral 


Bibliosexual Comes Out 


photo by Renee Martinez 


Clive Sinclair 


basis. Retention of the West Bank somehow compromises 
that moral basis. I know that it is unfashionable, and use that 
word advisably, to support Israel. I have heard Edward 
Said’s argument in which he talks of Zionism as a byproduct 
of nineteenth century colonialism, a romantic anything for 
the Jews out of altruism. But what he is blind to is the fact that, 
just as he says Zionism is a byproduct of nineteenth century 
thinking, so Palestinian nationalism is equally a product of 
the twentieth century notion of nationalism and as such, 
equally an intellectual concept. I guess I’m just a romantic. 


CHP: This quarter a class is being taught on the Literature 
of the Holocaust. What is the relationship between the 
holocaust and a modern writer such as yourself? 
Sinclair: Well, clearly I am a modern Jewish writ 
sort of grows up with a knowledge of the holocaust What 
interests me is the notion, a notion I have alluded to earlier, 
that somehow because of the holocaust the present day Jew 
has some moral head start on all his contemporaries, or in 
other words, we have suffered enough, we have been victims, 
we have been the goodies all this time, and now we can speak 
with moral assurance, and it is this moral assurance that I 
analyze in my stories. A lot of Jews look upon the holocaust 
as a ‘‘moral” bank that they can continually draw upon. After 
35 years you cannot keep drawing upon something that is in 
the past to give you moral superiority in the present, I think 
one should never be overdrawn. To continue the metaphor, 
all these people that see themselves as persecuted have a 
tendency to set themselves up a moral “bank” so we have a 
“bank” of the holocaust, “bank” of women’s oppression, 
etc., and each member of these groups sees themselves as 
having a courtesy card which gives them carte blanche to 
criticize those who do not. This is a form of sadism. What I 
am trying to say is:that one has an individual conscience: you 
have to be crazy to say “I belong to that group and therefore 
am guilty of every crime that that group has committed,”’ or 
vice versa. I don’t want any groups to act in my name and I 
surely won't act in anyone else’s. The notion of having to 
apologize all the time, to feel guilty for the suffering of other 
people, is masochism, and the Jews of course are more guilty 
of this than anyone. People just need to use a little common 
sense. We all do what we can. 
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by Jeff Kahrs 


he production of V/ Hamlet at the Santa Cruz Art | 
Center is unusual in many respects. The staging of the | 


play, and even its text, is usually enough to push a 
producer to distraction. With this version, and this per- 
formance space, the problems of the play are multiplied many 
times over the usual encumbrances of production. 

For example, how does one place 26 different characters in 
a two-hour play in a room that may be only slightly larger 
than 25 feet square? In addition, the Art Center decided to 
perform a rarely used version of one of the most famous plays 
in the world. The well-known line “To be or not to be, that 
is the question,’’ becomes “‘to be or not to be, that is the 
point.” Not only do the lines change—so do the names of 
some of the characters, two of the most famous becoming 
Rosencraft and Gilderstone instead of the usual Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern. A 


Theatre Review 


The problems of staging and audience expectation are 
enormous. Instead of viewing one of theatre’s great tragic 
plays, the viewer is in danger of going into hysterics over what 
would seem to be a parody of the play’s better-known version. 

It is to the credit of the Actor’s Fringe Theatre that they 
could pull the performance off without it becoming a parody. 
The key tg the production was simplicity, and the recognition 
that a modest attempt meets with a modest but firm success. 
In staging, they kept the prop action very simple, making sure 
that every piece of stage business counted. 

A fine example of this is the bedroom scene between 
Ophelia, Hamlet and his father’s ghost. Though there’s no 
fooling you with illusion—the space is just too cramped for 
that sort of thing—at least you know the actors are 


Dolphins 


in Space 


by Richard von Busack 
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By Kerry Cobra 


Actors Tom Griggs and Alan Caisse have it out 


2B RNT 2B: Hamiet @1 


photo by David Zomer 
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somewhere quite different than they were before. This was 
done by simply installing three pillows on stage right for 

Ophelia to lounge in. There is absolutely nothing wrong with 
this, in my opinion. The Bard himself probably used similar 


devices, and it was extremely pleasant to see the simple use of 


worst art there is—it can remind you of the old 

deodorant commercial, ‘‘Even your best friends 
won’t tell you...” For example, one of the most excessive 
pieces in recent years was Chris Burden’s “Atomic 
Alphabet”’ (and why didn’t his friends tell him?) in which 
Burden screamed out ‘‘A! Atomic! B! Bombing!”’ at the 
audience until he ran out of letters. Another example is the 
infamous “Shot Dog Film’ in which the federally funded 
performance artist tied a puppy to a bannister and...but why 
go on? I think that the reason a multi-media piece fails is for 
the same reason it succeeds—the collage of images are 
exponentially worse when the images are trite or pretentious. 

Fortunately, David Willenbrick and Darryn Curtis’ recent 

piece, “Dolphins in Space/Golfing with Grace” was not 
pretentious or trite. Instead it was a witty, smooth multi- 
media show—although it was not very concerned with space 
dolphins or golfing. , 


A failed performance art piece always seems like the 


| props. 


' some very professional. Particularly noteworthy on the 
| smaller roles were the performances of Kurt Meeker as both 
the sentinel and Prince Fortinbras. John Bakalis as the ghost 


The acting was a mixed bag, some very amateurish and 


of Hamlet’s father and Ray Dave, who played three roles 
with a fine sense of the individual personality of each. In the 
larger roles, I felt Tom Allen was consistently good as 
Horatio and Barbara Ristan’s Gertrude had several very nice 
moments. Andy Griggs’ Claudius was consistent and well 
played. Though I think Tom Griggs’ body type is not 
particularly suited for Hamlet, he spoke his lines trippingly 
and with nice inflection. My main complaint was that the 
characters could have been a bit nastier to each other; in the 
scene where Hamlet almost stabs Claudius one somehow felt 
they were too close to each other in real life. 

The major fault throughout the show was inconsistency in 
characterization. I personally didn’t feel this was so much a 
problem with the perfomers as with the theatre space. It must 
be hard dashing back and forth in a public hallway from the 
tenth to the twentieth century without occasionally losing 
track of time. 

It is appropriate to ask why Q/ Hamlet was performed on a 
stage like the Art Center’s. The answer is simple—there are 
no other places in downtown Santa Cruz to stage productions 
at the present time. It’s about time that this town built itself a 
centrally located theatre for all sorts of activities. 

In many ways this production is a triumph over adversity. 
What emerged was an offbeat version of a very famous play 
that sustained the modest attempt it has made. I imagine it’s a 
production much like one would have seen in Shakespearean 
England, very simple and intimate in atmosphere and rough 
in process. Yet I enjoyed the show for precisely these reasons, 
it is fast-moving and yet loose enough to be enjoyable. I 
wouldn’t say I was convinced I was in England, but I will say 

] enjoyed it. Q/ Hamlet will be playing at the Art Center on 
December 5-7, 12-14 and 19-21. The ticket price is $4.50.0 


The show was more of a group of individual elements 
combined together than a single artistic statement. The 
elements included the plight of the aged, two synthesizers, a 
pantomime blue dog (elegantly played by Curtis) a red 
swingset, two hard-working technicians who attempt to 
rearrange the globe to save space, a magic eggbeater, and a 
surprise visit from the Gamelan ensemble. The theme of the 
show was more difficult to establish, and yet the piece seemed 
stronger because of its abstractions. Often, “Dolphins” was 
quite funny (such as Dr. Peter’s ad-lib to the pantomime dog, 
“Blue, I’ve told you to stay off the furniture,” and adroit, as 
when the two technicians coordinate their synthesizers, the 
flashing of two traffic caution lights, and a black-and-white 
Hawaiian film. 

“Dolphin” was in the tradition of the artistic happening, 
and unfortunately there was only one performance. 
However, this was not a senior show, and we can hope for 
more from Curtis and Willenbrick.O 
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by Michael Kimmel 


or veggie casserole than it is time to get on with the 

real business of the holiday weekend: the official 
opening of the Christmas shopping season. Countless 
parades herald Santa’s arrival, and our local mall swarms 
with well organized consumers beating the late-December 
rush. As always, the record companies gear up to compete for 
our ever-dwindling consumer dollars. This year, an 
organized industry-wide campaign urges us to ‘Give the Gift 
of Music,” with translates roughly as ““Buy Lots of Records 
from Us.” 

And so the new releases pour in. Every week a dozen or 
more new albums vie for visibility on local store shelves. How 
can one choose from such an endless array of new records by 
groups you've never heard of? 

One tempting solution might be to retreat to the familiarity 
of reliable older groups, whose past releases have brought 
such enjoyment. But while familiar names on covers might 
attract the eye, you might want to pause before reaching for 
your wallet. At least three of them aren't worth all that OPEC 
oil for the vinyl. 


N o sooner have we digested our Thanksgiving turkey 


The Cars: Panorama (Elektra) 

The Cars are one of the few bands that have successfully 
made the crossover from new wave to mass-market pop. 
Their tightly-produced sharp staccato sound, and leader Rick 
Ocasek’s jaggedly synchronized vocals of his abstract ex- 
pressionist lyrics have made their first two records multi- 
million sellers. 

But on this, their third record, the Cars have run out of gas. 
The album lacks direction. Songs wander aimlessly in search 
of a compelling ending. For example, “‘Don’t Tell Me No’ 
meanders like a new wave version of Lesley Gore’s “‘It’s My 
Party,” and “Getting Through” uses so many sound effects 
to compensate for its lack of substance that it sounds more 
like a pinball machine tilting than satisfying rock. 

A few songs are able to hold interest for more than a few 
bars. “You Wear Those Eyes” is softer and melodic, and 
‘Running To You” is reminiscent of “Since I Held You,”’ one 
of the band’s best songs. ‘“Touch and Go,” the album’s 
single, is competent and smooth, but lacks sparkle as well as 
vision. 

Slick production and the familiar catchy guitar and organ 
hooks simply cannot compensate for lack of material, and 
Ocasek’s slithery vocals don’t hide that he has run out of 
things to say. On “Down Boys” Ocasek sings the best 
summation of Panorama: 

You were trying to be cute 
But it didn’t work out... 

You were trying to be eternal 
But that didn’t rate. 


GWE ME All your 
JAMS AND Jelly s 


Hey! This isn’t funny... 


It rates, all right. Second rate effort from a first rate band. 


Is the world as sad as it seems? 


Two places, one show 


Elvis Costello: Taking Liberties (Columbia) 

Taking Liberties is Elvis Costello’s second album con- 
taining 20 (20!) new songs. But unlike Get Happy, Costello’s 
newest effort contains no new material. Instead, Elvis (or 
‘naybe just his record company) has loaded it with previously 
inreleased cuts, various outtakes and a few B-sides from 
British and American singles. 

Predictably, the quality of such an eclectic assortment is 
extremely uneven. Some of Costello’s versions of his own 
songs,-like “Girls Talk” and “Talking in the Dark,’’ make 
Linda Ronstadt’s covers sound pretty lame (although I’m still 


Van Morrison: Common One (Warner Bros.) 

Common One is a chronicle of Morrison’s return to 
Europe. Recorded in the south of France, the album presents 
recurrent images of the English countryside and medieval 
European life. The Irishman returns to his roots. Sounds 
intriguing, no? 

No. Morrison’s newest record is almost successful despite 
his vocals rather than because of them. His voice sounds 
bored, his phrasing tiresome and repetitive. Only on 
“Satisfied” and “Spirit” do his stunning range and fluid 
vocals return with the vibrant energy that has made Morrison 
one of rock’s most durable performers. On “Haunts of 
Ancient Peace,” an otherwise average cut, Pee Wee Ellis’ 
sax solo provides the only exciting moments, a pattern that is 
repeated throughout the record. 

The centerpieces of Common One are two very long, 
somewhat improvisational pieces. “Summertime in 


Nothing funny about this either. 


partial to Dave Edmund’s version of “Girls Talk’’). “Clean 
Money” and “Tiny Steps” bristle with Costello’s frenetic 
vocal energy and “Night Rally” is softer, slower and more 
melodic, harking back to his hit-single “Alison.” 

Other cuts are not so successful. Costello’s attempts at 
country and western on “Stranger in the House”’ and “Radio 
Sweetheart’ were probably better off unreleased. Many of 
his shorter songs are interesting musical ideas, but are 
undeveloped as complete songs. 

The overall effect is too much of not quite enough. Taking 
Liberties makes me wonder how an album of 20 songs by the 
master of frantic new wave minimalism can be boring. 


Costello & Company mug for the camera 


England” runs on interminably for over 15 minutes. 
Morrison sings the compelling lines ““Did you hear about 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, baby?” (Baby?!?) and then 
repeatedly babbles lines like “James Joyce wrote stream of 
consciousness books...”’ and “T.S. Eliot joined the ministry” 
as if these illuminate Morrison’s English experiences. 
(Anyway, Joyce wrote his stream of consciousness books 
mostly in Paris and Dublin; the “Belfast Cowboy” should 
know better.) And then, Morrison has the nerve to reprint 
these lyrics, trying to elevate his own stream of consciousness 
mutterings to the level of poetry. 

On “When Heart is Open” Morrison and his very fine 
band almost part company entirely. Morrison’s awkward 
delivery of his vapid lyrics only get in the way of the band's 
softly melodic free jazz improvisation. By the end of the song, 
Morrison appears to have fallen asleep whispering. We've 
beat him to it.0 


by Tripodi and von Busack 


God, you'd have to be sick to think there was something funny about this! 
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Kuumbwa Jazz Center 


Note- 
Worthy 
Events 


by Jeremy Bard 


some gullible reporter asking him to define his art. 

‘If you don’t know, I sure can’t tell you.”’ Fewer 
truths have been so simply stated. But unlike the brand of 
music it so richly and extensively provides, there is plenty 
that can be told about the Kuumbwa Jazz Center, tucked 
modestly inside the 300 block on Cedar Street. 

You can rattle off good reasons for attending Kuumbwa 
concerts as hard and fast as a Charlie Parker bop line. 
Location. Intimacy. Atmosphere. Personnel. A new liquor 
license. And a list of musical talent that reads like a high 
priesthood of contemporary jazz, names like Herb Ellis, Lew 
Tabackin, Richie Cole, Bobby Hutcherson, Cecil Taylor, 
Max Roach. I have had few concert-going experiences 
comparable with leaning back on cushions with a handful of 
cookies and coffee two yards away from a grimacing, 
contorting Sonny Fortune, while he waged exquisite battle 
with saxophone and flute, but such a scene is almost run-of- 
the-mill at the Center, where the gulf between spectator and 
performer is a matter of literal and symbolic inches. As a 
photograph of the venerable Duke Ellington beaming 
benignly from one wall testifies, jazz here is more than clefs 
and cymbals; it is a tradition, an exploration, a craft rather 
than a pastime. 

For five years now, Kuumbwa has been a veritable 
Valhalla for serious jazz aficionados in Santa Cruz and their 
offering November 24 gave strong evidence why. The 
performer was Bobby Hutcherson, who collects critical 
praise and laurels the way some of us collect parking tickets, 
unquestionably one of the most accomplished vibraphonists 


GG J azz?’ said Louie Armstrong, on the occasion of 


of recent history. Before a predictably packed house, 
Hutcherson wasted no time proving himself worthy of such 
acclaim, plunging into a torrid, whirlwind-textured compo- 


- sition that has become his trademark. During the next 2% 


hours, the tall, cat-like Hutcherson led his quartet through a 
small odyssey of clean, classic jazz, periodically astonishing 
the crowd with runs that defied what we all thought we knew 
about the anatomy of wrists. Playing several tunes off his new 
Columbia album, Conception, the man McCoy Tyner has 
called “‘one of the best musicians in the world”’ did everything 
that can be done with his beautiful, rather rare instrument, 
and probably a little more. The scene was vintage Kuumbwa: 
long sets, flurries of notes and applause, tight seating and 
tighter jamming. In all, a truly vibe-rant evening. 

Never one to rest on past successes, the Center has two 
more outstanding shows scheduled for this month. Monday, 
December 8, the doors will open to the twin talents of the 
Heath Brothers: Jimmy, the reedman, and Percy on bass. 
Mother Heath’s boys were among the foremost pioneers of 
the Bebop movement in the late forties and they continue to 
uphold this tradition with their current quintet, assisted by 
keyboardist Stanley Cowell, drummer Tana Akira and Wes 
Montgomery-flavored guitarist Tony Purrone. The Heaths 
are particularly outspoken about the integrity of their music, 
which they see as defiantly opposed to some of the current 
jazz-pop trends where, in Jimmy’s words, “‘it’s all about 
parading and looking at yourself in the mirror in a disco.” 
And with more than sixty years of experience between them, 


Painting by jazz afficionado Willem de Koonig 


these siblings neither speak nor play idly. 
Reedman, pianist and composer Hank Crawford will 
appear at Kuumbwa’s final performance of this year on the 
15th. Born and raised in Memphis and later joining up with 
the Ray Charles band, Crawford’s roots are in the blues and 
he doesn’t let anyone forget it. Though his compositions 
range from funk to Bebop to classic jazz lines, the earthy 
Mississippi sound is always lurking in the background. His 
quartet features the eloquent guitar of Calvin Newborn and 
there is sure to be an abundance of those strong, soulful, 
bluesy rhythms that dare your feet to keep still. 
“*Kuumbwa” comes from a Swahili word meaning 
“creative act.”’ The name is as apt as it is exotic. Apart from 
hosting a whole stable of virtuousos, the Center is an 
incubator for local bands and musicians, offering lessons, 
seminars and performance time for those of us who can’t 
trade licks with Dizzy yet. The six bucks you pay for a seat at 
Kuumbwa’s major events do not line the pockets of some 
slick promoter, either; the Center’s incentives are not capi- 
talistic and their endeavours often hover dangerously near the 
red. Jazz has always been the pariah of the American music 
industry, fiercely independent, non-conformist, invariably a 
matter of a few, and it is a tribute to the taste and rabidity of 
Santa Cruz audiences that a town of this size can support a 
club the likes of which is seldom seen outside major 
metropolitan areas. 
But don’t let me keep blowing their horn. That's one thing 


-Kuumbwa supplies very well all by itself. 


Lint Free 


by Dan Waltz 


Free Living (November 23 at the Louden Nelson 

Community Center) to be educated by Fast Edy 
concerning the largely unrecognized threat posed by lint, and 
to enjoy the various fashions designed to address the 
problem. 

Ross Horrocks modeled the first design: a trenchcoat 
fashioned entirely of maps by Beth Regardz. Standing at floor 
level, Beth systematically unfolded and laid maps upon the 
ramp, thus making a path of maps for a befuddled ““mapman.”’ 
As with all the fashions modeled, the map trenchcoat not only 
complemented the lint-free theme but provided accom- 
panying theater. It offered an enigmatic reflection on a map’s 
function in providing direction, and the normally unques- 
tioned relation of a map to the terrain it portrays. The 
mapman’s hesitancy and puzzlement mocked the stereotyped 
conception of the urbane and sophisticated professional who 
often wears such coats. Also, the many trains of though 


A full house turned out for ‘Further Designs for Lint- 


prompted by this single piece should not obscure the care 
which had been taken in the fabrication of the coat itself. It 
looked perfectly tailored and extremely stylish. 

The show continued along the lines of traditional fashion 
show, with Fast Edy providing the commentary as the 
audience was treated to a succession of work clothes, outdoor 
clothes, and formal wear (formal where?). Each could be 
praised along the lines above—playfully and creatively 
inspired, then carefully and professionally executed. 

Some of the most notable designs included the **Edible 
Evening,” designed by B. Modern, a stunning floorlength 
dress made entirely of fresh vegetables. ““Tape Loop”’ by 
Janet Ring was made with long loops of magnetic tape artfully 
tailored to create a surprisingly beautiful flounced skirt and 
top. The effect was reminiscent of an extremely sinuous hula 
skirt or a flapper’s dress of the 1920s. 

B. Modern also presented a beautiful bridal gown 
fabricated largely of popcorn (a lint-free material). But the 
most successful design in terms of the war against lint had to 
be Beth Regardz’ “Controlled Environment.” This single 
green plastic garment enclosed six people, with mouth and 
noses protected by respirators, and whose hands moved up’ 


and down in an eerie rhythm inside the projecting herme- 
tically sealed white semi-circular mittens. The crowd hushed 
as the ensemble, accompanied by appropriately other- 
worldly music, traveled silently and majestically the length of 
the ramp. 

Having provided the commentary for the variety of lint- 
free fashions displayed. Fast Edy brought the evening to a 
head as she provided both a discourse upon and possible 


' demonstration of the problem of lint and her hopes for a lint- 


free future. In serious tones she delivered an enigmatic 
monologue, often humorous, on the perils posed by lint, while 
her hands, at a pace all their own, first cut and then shaved all 
the hair from her head. 

The capacity crowd left puzzled but enthusiastic. The 
evening was clearly a success. In both following and mocking 
the typical fashion show, “Designs for Lint-Free Living” 
successfully and professionally combined the elements of 
music and theater to create a unige and appropriate forum 
where local artists could realize the full range of their ideas. 
For those unforitunates who were unable to attend; rumor has 
it that there may be a showing soon of the videotape made on 
the night of the event.C? 
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Want an 
Internship 


Cab tes 
Glamour 


\Homemade Bread—made fresh daily 
Deluxe Salad—greens, vegies, marinated black 
beans & tofu, feta cheese & seeds 
S Hummus Platter—garbanzo pate, Greek olives, 
x Evia | a tahini, and warmed pita bread 
ena Lele g Stir-braised Vegetables over Brown rice— 
hchaased served with choice of soup or salad 


anche qrane Meze Platter—an appetizing array of feta cheese, 
Peacifi (77 Ave! tomato, green olives, homemade dolmas, crackers, and 
(In “Top O’ The Mall” building) pita bread 


Tabouleh—bulgar wheat salad with tomato, parsley, 
lemon juice, mint & olive oil. 


Also featuring Soups & Desserts made Daily-Plus 
nightly Specials including: 

. Guacamole Tostadas, Indian Dahl, Zucchini 
Lasagne, Eggplant Parmegiana, Cauliflower 
Pullao, Pastitso, Spanikopita, Manicotti, Quiche, 
Mushroom Stroganoff. 


out don’t want to leave home? 


: Call or nightly specials - 425-0450 
1549 Pacific Ave. (Evening entrance around back) 


Now you can have it both ways: an internship (with credit) in journalism 
while you stay in Santa Cruz and continue with your regular classes. 
Beginning winter quarter, City on a Hill and Co-op Education are offering 
credit internships for as many as eight beginning journalists. Working with the 
editors of the biggest and best college weekly in California, interns will learn 
the basics of journalism and newspaper work. No experience is required, just 
basic competence in writing and a desire to work. If you are interested, call 
Stephanie Coulter at Cooperative Education (429-2396 or 429-2368). 
Applications are due at the end of Fall Quarter. 


ECOLOGY ACTION 
RECYCLING CENTER 


“Serving the community of Santa Cruz” 


“Say the secret word and 
earn a dollar (or more). 


Something you do with things 
from the household.” 
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We pay 27¢ per pound for crushed aluminum cans. We 
also accept cardboard, wine and other bottles, tin, scrap 
metal, computer paper, magazines and used motor oil. 


Located between Capitola and Brommer next to Loew’s Coffee Shop 
1260 17th Ave. 


py UCSC students are now eligible 
* Applications available in the Carriage House 


@RE SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SCHOOLS 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 
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SERVICES 


Feminist Radical Therapy Clinic- 
ian certified in massage and body- 
work. I do emotional release body- 
work incorporating bioenergetics, to 
promote the release of long-held feel- 
ings and tensions. Using a political 
analysis of society, I teach personal 
problem-solving skills to effectively 
confront issues and resolve conflicts. 
I work with both women and men in 
individual sessions and Cooperative 
Problem Solving Groups. Nona 
Olivia, 426-3133. Reasonable fees. 


Pregnant? Pregnancy Screening and 
counseling by supportive and inform- 
ed women counsvlors. Referrals for 
abortion, adoption, and pregnancy/ 
birth care. Abortion appointments 
available. CONFIDENTIAL. Santa 
Cruz Women’s Health Center, 250 
Locust St. Call 427-3500 for info. 
and times. 


WRITING, RESEARCH SER- 
ent seeks room in cooperative house 
jects. Thesis and Research. Assist- 
ance. Resumes. Tele: (415) 841- 
5036. 


TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING 
CO. A full service travel agency 
represnting all charter companies 
and scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 
DAYS A WEEK FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE. Maps, books, 
luggage, student tours, ski trips, 
Eurail & Britrail passes; Youth Hos- 
tel cards, work abroad insurance. 
International student ID cards avail- 
able now. Ask about flights to: 
HAWAII-World Airways-Each way 
$139.99 &'tax. Ask about our great 
deals on hotel and condo packages, 
THE SLOPES-ski the Olympic 
Alps. Innsbrook, Austria, $966 in- 
cluding accomodation, airfare and 
most meals; NEW Y, -Super- 
savers $258 round trip. Call for 
other supersaver destinations. No. 
30 in the Old Sash Mill, call 425- 
7822. 


WOMEN’S PROBLEM SOLV- 
ING GROUP. Learn to define 
problems, be assertive, share feed- 
back, plan strategies, for change 
know and get what you want, make 
decisions and commitments. Based 
on cooperative problem solving 
model developed by Hogie Wyckiff. 
Sliding scale. Also mediation for 
friends, lovers, housemates. Laura 
Davis, 476-4058. 


Counsellors For Christ Crisis Tele- 
phone. For counselling referrall or 
just a friend to talk to. 6 pm to 
midnight—438-4850. 


STUDENTS—HYPNOSIS can 
help you too: eliminate test anxiety, 
improve study habits, concentration, 
memory, and comprehension. Call 
now for free consultation and appoint- 
ment. Barry Erdman: 476-8568. 
Student discount available. 


No Hassle Auto Insurance. low 
rates, student discount. Monthly 
payments. No driver refused. ALL 
RISK INSURANCE SERVICES. 
475-5572. 


Personalized Cartoons and Greet- 
ing Cards. One-of-a-kind gift for 
Birthdays, Get-well cards, and any 
occassion. 7 Letters Creations® 
423-7238 Oakes Box 714. 


Quality bicycle repair at labor rates 
up to one half less than other Santa 
Cruz shops. Parts and accessories at 
co-op prices. We specialize in com- 
plete overhauls. $35, including new 
cables and bearings. Check us out 
Wed.-Sat. 12-4, or call anytime for 
appointment. Bicycle Shaman. 131 
Hebard (off Almar), 429-8443. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: 
Birth Control, Pregnancy Testing, 
VD Screening, Annual Exams, ref- 
erence library. Free or low-cost. 
212 Laurel Street, Santa Cruz. 
Call for appointment: 426-5550. 


IMPROVE YOUR GRADES! 
Research catalog—306 pages— 
10,278 descriptive listings—Rush 
$1.00 (refundable). Box 250976, 
Los Angeles 90025. (213)477-8226. 


FREE TRIP TO MAZATLAN 
MEXICO DURING SPRING 
break “1. Last year we took 2000 
students in 3 weeks from 22 colleges 
and universities. This coming year 
we are expanding to 100 colleges 
and taking 5000 students in 7 weeks: 
Mar. 6-Apr. 25, 1981. We need 20 
people willing to spend a few hours in 
their spare time to pass out flyers and 
do a little promoting in return for an 8 
day-8 night free trip to Mazatlan 
with their college. Send inquiries to: 
College Tours 4554 N. Central, Phoe- 
nix AZ. 85012 (602) 263-8520. 


Accupressure Massage—certified 
masseuse. 7 years experience. $20 
per hour. Bonnie 425-8141. 


FOR SALE 


Speakers— Advent/1: $175. Pre- 
amp— Marantz: $120. Amplifier— 
Dyno 150W: $140. 423-2690. 


For Sale: 2 crypts at Holy Cross 
Mausoleum—$ 1,000 each. ($1,150 
value) Call Charlie at 475-3341. 


196& Austin America. Needs work. 
Good body. Many new parts. Best 
offer. 426-2760. 


‘73 Toyota Corolla Coupe—5 speed, 
runs good. Must sell. $1,000 or best 
offer. 425-3513. 


voikswagen 1500 engine. 5,000 
since complete overhaul. Complete 
with external oil cooler, headers, and 
new generator. $400 or best offer. 
Carter, 426-8339 or 429-2430. 


Do you need a ride east, week of 
Dec. 8° Destination NYC, please 
call Ellen—425-4620 


Ride in Luxury to LA-SD. Leave 
early Saturday, December 12. Re- 
turn late Sunday, January 4. Share 
expenses. Round trip: $50. One way: 
$35. Phone 423-3739. 


Going to Boise, Idaho for Xmas? 
Let's share- - vour car or mine. Rebin 
326-1592. 


PERSONALS 


Mark Leibovitz! Do you know we 
really love you? nathy, Sweetness, 
and Lady. 

TAROT Evoke deep memory and 
inspiration through the archetype of 
the cards. Ancient pictures of the soul’s 
joumey. Readings individual instruc- 
tion and classes. Mara 429-1836. 


TYPING 


RAINBOW TYPING—Resumes, 
applications, reports, cassette trans- 
cription. 429-8336, Judy. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING— 
STUDENT RATES. 688-7024. 


STUDENTS, PEOPLE—Essays, 
termpapers, business letters, man- 
uscripts, statistical and technical 
reports, resumes typed accurately, 
quickly. Spelling, punctuation cor- 
rection. TEN YEARS EXPER- 
IENCE IBM Selectric Ann Cook 
423-2429, 425-5211. 


CRISP AND CLEAR TYPING 
fast expert service at uninflated prices. 
Spelling corrected free. IBM type- 
writer. All work guaranteed. 336- 
2663. 


Big papers, little papers, what have 
you. Proofread, spelling corrected, 
reasonable. Call Coralee—426-0169 


Typing—Fast accurate guaranteed 
typing on IBM correcting Selectric. 
20 years experience. Theses, res- 
umes, manuscripts in any subject. 
Engineering, technical. Graphs, 
charts, tables. Expert editing. Reason- 
able prices. 476-0199. 


Ledgers & Letters. Quality typing 
at reasonable rates. 426-3605 or 
916-D Soquei Avenue, Santa Cruz. 
Hours 9-5. 


Need a Typist? Professional ONE 
DAY service at incredibly LOW 
RATES. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Near UCSC. Editing available. Call 
now, 425-7818. 


SENIOR THESIS AND _ DIS- 
SERTATION TYPING. Many 
years experience in all kinds of typing, 
especially technical—space equations, 
matrices, tables. IBM Selectric. Fast 
and dependable. NEAR CAMPUS. 
Nora Rogers: 423-9643. 


Need a TYPIST? For fast accurate 
typing call me. Very reasonable rates. 
Near University 425-7818. 


THE ACCURATE TYPIST: Re- 
ports, theses, etc. Spelling, punct- 
uation correction included. IBM 
Selectric: choice of type styles. 438- 
0472. 


HELP WANTED 


OVERSEAS JOBS—Summer/ 
year round. Europe, S. Amer., Aus- 
tralia, Asia. All Fields. $500-$1200 
monthly. Sightseeing. Free Info. 
Write: IC Box 52-CA45, Corona 
Del Mar, CA, 92625. 


Teaching Assistants needed for lab- 
oratory and discussion sections in 
Introductory Chemistry Winter 
Quarter, 1981. Must have a BA or 
BS in Chemistry. Some teaching 
experience preferred. Salary: $2295 
per quarter. Send CV or other pert- 
inent information to Ruth Kaysing, 
Chemistry Board Office, Natural 
Sciences II Building. 


Native Mexican Spanish speaker 
needed to record Spanish | reading 
text: I will provide recorder and tape. 
4to § hours work. $5 per hour. 429- 
8443. 


LOST & FOUND 
Lost: 1117 Gossen light meter at 


Mobil station, Mission Drive. Re- 
ward. Paul: 429-9817. 


INSTRUCTION 


A seminar with Heinz Von Foerster 
on cybernetics, language and under- 
standing—Jan. 30-31, 1981. A sem- 
inar on Gregory Bateson. Wednesday 
evenings each week, February 4- 
April 8, 1981. For further inform- 
ation, contact: Mental Research In- 
stitute, 555 Middlefield Road, Palo 
Alto 94301, (415) 321-3055. 


Spanish Tutor, five years training 
and study, two years experience 
teaching. $5 an hour for private 
lessons. Call 425-8141. 


VOCAL COACHING: Guidance 
for frustrated singers. Technique, ap- 
proach, performance—jazz, pop 
emphasis. Songwriting, music theory 
too. $8/hr. Susan 426-3751. 


HOUSING 


Students— vacating for the holiday 
break. Allow me to housesit, includ- 
ing pet care, plants, etc. Compliment- 
ary service, local references. Call 
(805) 682-8261. 


Painting/Theater Arts reentry stud- 
t seeks room in cooperative house 
near campus. Robin 426-1592. 


CHP Arts. 
The Latest Waves. 


Just 
another 
pretty face. 


_ yourself an artist in the same way that 30 or 40 years ago it 


interview continued 


CHP: How would you react to the claim that capitalism is 
the cause of most world problems, including the holocaust 
and anti-semitism? 

Sinclair: I feel it is extremely naive. What a pleasure to 
believe such a thing. However, I do not like the America of 
Disneyland and the multi-national corporations—the kind of 
capitalist system your new President represents. I sense a 
paradox here: Reagan, if he has any firm image, comes across 
as the embodiment of the lone cowboy—the moral indivi- 
dual—yet he has been put into power by a system which 
treats people as units. As my wife and I discovered, the big 
insurance companies (who love Reagan) will not deal with 
exceptions. And I feel that a society should be judged on how 
it treats its exceptions, also known as minority groups. 
Despite all the religous bunk on the air, capitalism has no 
morals. 


CHP: Kafka says that “writing is a prayer, an act of faith”... 
Sinclair: Well, it certainly is an act of faith for me when I 
write because I’m never sure anyone is going to read the 
thing, and again it is a prayer because when you Say prayers, 
if you say prayers, you’re never sure anyone is listening. But I 
don’t want to sound like I am a Rabbi. My primary aim is to 
entertain. I might be a moralist. I like to think I am because 
that’s how I justify all the smut and filth and sex and other 
disgusting things I put in my stories. But above all I try to tell a 
story through images. I don’t like to bore myself so I let the 
story develop its own logic and take control. With each 
episode in the story you create a series of choices and it 
becomes clear to you which choice you have to make; 
sometimes these choices shock you, sometimes they surprise 
you, but the small act of courage that I make as a writer is to 
follow this logic where it leads, even if it leads me somewhere 
I don’t want to go. However, us writers would like to be a 
damn sight more courageous than that. This is why I think we 
are drawn more and more to the ‘‘heroic”’ time, which was the 
Yiddish time, when people had to struggle, people had to 
suffer more than we ever have to, in material terms anyway. It 
explains the attraction of Eastern Europe. One feels that, 
though there aren’t any Jews there anymore, a similar 
struggle is going on between the intellectuals and the 
communists who rule them: that in Eastern Europe art still 
means something. There it is an act of bravery to declare 


was an act of bravery to declare yourself a Jew. So that what I 
am getting at is that the writer has become an honorary Jew, 
or wishes he were.C] 


Women’s Clips continued 


Dougherty. “Anyone whc is involved in an occupation 
dominated by men feels it personally. But it is not a topic I 
have an answer to.” 

Occupations that have become ‘‘feminized”’ include nurs- 
ing, aided by Florence Nightingale who encouraged women 
to become nurses, but instructed them to “‘stay out of the way 
of physicians” and submit to their bidding. Clerical work is 
another feminized field. As women enter male fields they are 
also faces with the decision of whether to try to “become one 
of the boys” or become super-feminine and remain separate. 


Santa Cruz Women Against Rape is sponsoring its last 
self-defense class of this year on December 13, 1980 at the 
Santa Cruz YWCA, 303 Walnut Ave., from 10 am to 5 pm. 

This class taught by Gail Groves and members of the 
Women’s Self-Defense Teaching Group will include con- 
cepts and techniques of physical and mental self-defense and 
no experience is necessary. Paricipants should sign up at the 
door. Wear comfortable clothing, bring a: bag lunch (and a 
friend!). It is never too late to learn ways of effectively 
stopping attack and preventing injury to yourself. Women of 
all ages and girls are welcome at the workshop. Free’ 
childcare is available, but you should call in advance. 

Fee is on a sliding scale from $3-10, which means you 
decide how much you can afford in that range. The money 
goes to benefit Women Against Rape, to do publicity for 
further workshops and to pay the teacher. If you have. further 
questions about the workshop of any Women Against Rape 
services, call 426-RAPE any day between 1-8 pm (24 hours 
for emergencies). 
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